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ATTACHMENTS. 
ATTACHMENTS to persons and places are among the 
most familiar sentiments of the human heart; yet 
there are some very mistaken notions respecting them. 
The general idea is, that they are, or ought to be, as 
enduring as the heart itself; that no one who has ever 
cherished either friendship for man or love for woman 
should change, or can change ; and that, let our cir- 
cumstances or our situation on the globe be altered as 
they may, we must never forget the people who for- 
merly were around us, or the spot we once called our 
home. Thus, when we part from a friend, whom we 
are almost certain never to see again, we take as many 
vows of fidelity, and exchange as many promises of a 
close epistolary correspondence, as if our mutual wel- 
fare in future depended upon a continued attachment, 


‘oras if any thing else would be a kind of treason 


against one of the most sacred of human sentiments. 
We depart for the new scene and the new society, 
with desponding hearts, as if we believed it impossible 
ever again to form such attachments as those we are 
just breaking. It may be whispered to us that there 
is much pleasure in novelty, and that we may perhaps 
soon forget our old friends for the sake of the new, and 
lose the recollection of former scenes in the charm 
of the present. But we repel these insinuations with 
akind of indignation, and determine, I may almost 
say, whether we will or no, to preserve a mournful 
retrospection of the past. 

Now, the truth is, we are not designed to live upon 
the recollection of either past faces or past scenes. 
Friendship and love are not to be supported for any 
length of time without personal intercourse ; nor can 
any scene ever be so important to us in recollection as 
that in which we are immediately placed. Instead of 
affection being a tangible object, which we can pledge 
away for ever, as the heart is supposed to be in non- 
sensical poetry, it is a power residing inalienably with- 
in us, to be exerted on whatever successive objects we 
are pleased with, the new objects regularly attracting 
a certain quantity of affection away from the old, till, 
in the end, the old have little or none remaining. Some 
readers will exclaim against this doctrine as a most 
unnatural one; but, in order to convince ourselves 
that it is really correct, let us recollect the fate of any 
one of all the friendships and loves we ever cherished. 
Suppose, for instance, the case in which friendships 
are supposed to be most warm—a school intimacy. 
Who that ever entertained even the most enthusiastic 
attachment of this kind, and, on parting, vowed to 
write regularly every month, if not oftener, ever 
found that the correspondence was in the least degree 
interesting after the first year? <A few fond letters 
ere exchanged, breathing the very spirit of old friend- 
ship. But soon this becomes tiresome. One of the 
parties happens to delay answering a letter of the 
other, till he is almost ashamed to do it ; the reply to 
this is more dilatory still ; and at last the correspond- 
ence, from which so much was expected, ceases alto- 
gether. It is much the same with tenderer intimacies. 
Love, to be lasting, must be frequently fed with a 
tight of the loved object. Ata distance, other objects 
are presented, and the affair is at length only main- 
tained at the expense of a struggle of principle—in 
which case it is, of course, no longer love. Nor is it 
wrong that our affections should be thus transferable. 
If we could never love but one woman in the course 
of our lives, or experience a friendship but for one 
local set of friends, we would be miserable creatures 
-ndeed. The chances would, in that case, be ten to 
one against our obtaining a partner in the least agree- 
able to us: we would probably enjoy both friendship 
and love only for one brief space in youth, while hap- 


pening to be at a particular place, far from our even- 
tual residence. All the rest of life—every other part 
of the world—would to us be a waste. Now, as the 
case really stands, though the scenes, and the friends, 
and the mistresses of youth, are, perhaps, the most 
permanently endeared, and though it is certainly pro- 
per that we should not cast off old attachments with 
an appearance of indifference or inconstancy, so as to 
give pain to those we are parting from, we can, never- 
theless, find more or less pleasure in all the scenes 
which fortune has provided for our residence—all the 
various sets of people among whom we are thrown, 
from the beginning even to the close of life—and each 
successive woman upon whom our power of affection 
has chanced to be exerted. 


POPULAR TNFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
TREES. 

“Give me,” says the common thinker, “only a 
little practice, and a fig for the visions of theory.” 
Theory, nevertheless—that is, science—is the great 
source of instruction for practice, and it would be just 
as reasonable for the man who lights the gas lamps in 
our streets to laugh at the German philosopher who 
invented the use of gas, as it is for practice in general 
to undervalue theory. In most of the arts of life, 
theory already regulates the most esteemed practice, 
and these may be said to be in a perfect state; be- 
cause, in them, every thing that is done is done on 
principles perfectly well ascertained, and for which it 
is known that none better can be substituted. But 
yet, in some of the most common and most important 
arts, it is surprising to find that science was only of 
late, or is not even yet, employed. For example, it is 
not above forty years since a Scottish nobleman, the 
Earl of Dundonald, gave the first hints as to the ap- 
plication of chemical science to agriculture ; it is little 
more than twenty years since these hints were en- 
larged upon and enforced by Sir Humphrey Davy; 
and even at this day, important as agriculture is to all 
men, most rural operators proceed upon practice alone, 
and are totally ignorant of many methods suggested 
by Dundonald and Davy, of cultivating the ans 4 in 
a much superior manner. 


It is natural that men should at first proceed upon 
practice alone. Adam, and his descendants for many 
generations, could know nothing but that, if they put 
seed into the earth, it would grow up again with an 
increase ; or that, if they boiled their grain or their 
animal food, it wouki make it more agreeable in taste, 
and perhaps more salubrious. But it is disgraceful to 
mankind to continue acting upon these simple prin- 
ciples, after men of science have pointed out to them 
principles that are superior, grounded upon the inter- 
nal nature of the things operated on, by which the 
workman may not only know why he does such or 
such things, but may do them in a better axd far more 
profitable manner. Science, from its usually coming 
in so late, finds unfortunately that practice, with all 
its blindness, has established itself in a certain degree 
of reputation, and that men are, from natural indo- 
lence, apt to content themselves with a present good, 
derived from this source, to the neglect of a greater, 
which could not be acquired without superior labour. 
But this must be manfully contended with. We must 
not permit the mass of mankind to be too easily con- 
tented. They must be roused to a sense of their own 
benefit, whether they will or no—if not for their own 
enjoyment, at least for that of their posterity. Learn, 
then, they must, that science, in almost every case, 
can confer some advantage on the common arts of 
life, and that theory, as they call it, so far from being 


a more vague or uncertain thing than practice, is in 
reality the only certain guide of the two, and that, 
without it, we should not perhaps have as yet made 
any great advances beyond the condition of our sa- 
vage ancestors. 

The cultivation of timber, as every body knows, is 
an art of great importance, especially in a country 
whose chief means of defence lie in what are fondly 
called its “‘ wooden walls.” Trees protect the coun- 
try from foreign invasion: Trees soften the climate, 
and shelter the soil, so as to favour the production of 
food: Trees render the country more delightful to 
the eye, and give it an indelible and endearing feature 
in the fondness of recollection. The children of the 
gentry delight in the old trees that surround the an- 
cestral homes of Britain: The children of the pea- 
santry have their own heartfelt pleasure in the ancient 
village beech, beneath whose boughs youth has sport- 
ed, and age looked on, during many generations. 
Whither does the lover delight to lead the mistress of 
his bosom ?—to the green and far retreats of the 
wood, where all the minstrels of nature are in full 
voice. What scene does the student choose for his 
abstracted wanderings ?—the solemn grove, where 
few intrude. Wood, indeed, enters to an immense 
extent both into the pleasures and the accommoda- 
tions of human beings, and its culture, accordingly, 
cannot be otherwise than an important object of sci- 
ence. 

Strange to say, no attempt was made in Britain, 
nor in any other country of Europe, to apply scientific 
principles to this useful art, till the year 1828, when 
Sir Henry Steuart, of Allanton, in Lanarkshire, pub- 
lished his “ Pranter’s Guipe,” a work in which 
those principles are laid down in clear, forcible, and 
even eloquent terms, together with a complete view 
of their previous reduction to practice on the author’s 
own estate. By the diffusion of two ample editions 
of this work, the scientific principles of the art are 
already pretty generally known; yet they have not 
hitherto been so generally acted on as to preclude the 
necessity of our giving a brief view of them, for the 
use of our own readers. 


Trees, as well as all other plants, are living beings, 
organised on principles somewhat similar to, but not 
possessed of all the functions of, animals. It mighi st 
first sight be supposed that they are chiefly composed 
of fibres or thready substances; but in reality the 
substance of trees is almost altogether composed of 
vessels or tubes, through which the sap flows, like 
blood in the veins of an animal. Seven millions of 
these vessels have been counted in the surface of a 
square inch of wood! The vessels in trees, like those 
in animals, are of different sizes ; but it has been as- 
certaixed that there is not any thing in trees perform- 
ing the same functions as the heart in animals; thst 
is, propelling the blood throughout the system, and, 
by its return again to the heart, completing the circu- 
lation. The vessels simply extend from one end of the 
tree to the other, sometimes joining with each other, 
as the veins and arteries of animals do, and, more- 
over, exhibiting circles, which, when the tree is cut 
across, have the appearance of rings. One of these 
cireles of vessels grows round the outside of the tree 
(under the bark) every year, and is called aldurnum, 
or sap-wood, while the inner and harder matter is 
called duramen ; and thus, when a tree is cut, it is 
possible, by counting the rings, to ascertain its age. 

A tree consists of four principal parts—the Root, 
the Trunk, the Branches, and the Leaves. 

The Root consists of two parts—the body or bulb 
of the root, and the long branch-like fibres, yreat and 
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themselves abroad into the soil. 
differs little in substance from 

spongy 
r absorbing the sap of the earth, and 


intw the rootlets, whence it ascends into 
t is observed that the earth is only ex- 


Hite 


‘the roots. 

by Linneus Caudix ascendens, 
an illustration more 
philosophical. It is covered bark, 
a series of thin layers, one of which is 
the timber) every year; while in the 
is a very layer of a different sub- 
the epidermis or cuticle, analogous to 
of ; 


2, 
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as 
the invention of printing, were accus- 
; and liber, it is well wh, is the 
ord for a book. Within the bark is the wood, 
consisting chiefly of vessels, 
may be torn asunder from —_ and which are 
em in conveying to u extremities. 
centre of the trunk is space filled 
i woh substance called pith, which is supposed 
to be a reservoir of nutritious matter for the develope- 
ment of the buds in spring. 
The Brancups require no further notice than that 


enveloping the whole; and are: connected with 


to us, crude sap rises through the w in the 
manner just described, and is elaborated or prepared 
into juice of a more nutritious sort, by the leaves. 
That process, according to some, is effected by means 
of an alternate contraction and dilatation of the sa) 
vessels, and, still more, by a respiration, perceptible 
and imperceptible, in the leaves, and by the action of 
the atmosphere ; but, according to others, it is rather 
the exhalation from the leaves, than what are properly 
their respiratory functions, that effects the ascent of 
the crude sap. It is then converted into proper sap, 
or cambium, and, being fitted for the nutrition of the 
whole tree, it descends by the returning vessels of the 
leaf-stalk, and the longitudinal vessels of the rind or 
inner bark. At length it reaches the roots, which ori- 
ginally su the crude sap itself. This elaborated 
sap is like human food digested into chyle, and as it 
forms the only real nourishment of the tree, it be- 
comes apparent that the plant must decay if stripped 
of its leaves. 

Although some of these facts were discovered about 
the year 1660, by Dr Grew, an ~~ physician, 
and nearly about the same time by Dr Malpighi of 
Bologna, yet, gill Sir Henry Steuart published his book 
in 1828, no planter of wood had ever thought of apply- 

them,to the practice of his art. The transplanting 

a full-grown tree has, in all ages, been deemed next 
to impossible ; and when it was attempted, the opera- 
tor thought it necessary to cut off a great number of 
the (and consequently the leaves), from an 
idea if suffered-to remain, they would require 
more sap than the roots could supply in their new si- 
tuation. Of course, just in as far as they deprived the 
tree of its branches, or, we may rather say, of its leaves, 
pene | deprived it of the principal organ of its existence, 

it invariably decayed to a corresponding degree. 
The ing was like a cutting off of the lungs in a 
human being ; and it would be as absurd to expect a 
man in that state to be healthy and strong, as it was to 
hope for vigour in the stripped member of the forest. 

Sir Henry Steuart, having studied the internal 
structure of trees, began, a good many years ago, to 
practise the art of transplanting on what he justly 
calls the preservative principle ; that is, without mu- 
tilating either roots or branches, as was universally 
practised till his time. His seat, Allanton House, is 
situated on an irregular slope, on the right bank of 
the river Calder, which is a tributary of the Clyde. 
The neighbouring ground, though diversified, has no 
very picturesque natural points ; but he has contrived, 
the removal of large trees, and forming an artifi- 


Lour, cried, “ Thank heaven, the fellow can’t build a 
tree!” But the citizen who seeks to employ his ho- 
nourable wealth in a suitable home for the 


evening of his life, is now p by Sir Henry Steuart 
upon a level with baron in the Kingdom, 
sering that he can 


a forest, if he pleases, by only 
exerting industry, according to the laws of Science, 
and then leaving Nature to do her own work. Hav- 
ing studied the principles of landscape, Sir Henry ar- 


seale, the combination of which is almost as endless as 
there are numerous points in the park for beholding 
them, Here almost every treé is made to serve seve- 


ral purposes. Per when beheld from the west, it 
is an undistinguished inember of a beautiful clump or 
grove ; when seen from the east, it possibly terminates 
a fine vista; at some other point, it forms the opening 
of some delightful glade, ing the eye in remoto 
ine (to quote a happy expression of Horace) ; that 
is to say, into some far and dim retreat, where the eye 
is lost in a mass of foliage and verdure. ; 
Besides all this, each individual tree is, of course, 
useful to the general landscape effect of the whole 
park. Sir Henry, as we understand, does not previ- 
ously, as might be imagined, delineate these striking 
pictures on paper ; he merely stakes them out upon the 
und in the general outline, adding the subordinate 
tures as the work proceeds in the execution, until 
the whole is finished to the intended and as he 
has imagined it in the beginning. Yet result is a 
new happily conceived mode of producing pictures 
in real landscape,* which has robably never been at- 
tempted in our times, and such as would transmit his 
name, as an artist, to future ages, were not his disco- 
veries destined to a higher and more useful purpose, 
namely, that of giving fired principles to general ar- 
i re, and raising it from the rank of a mecha- 


nical, to that of a scientific art. Had he drawn up a | 8° 


dry and didactic treatise on tree culture, as 
improved by ph iology, instead of enforcing its laws 
through the ium of a popular branch of the art, 
his work most probably would have attracted but little 
notice. 


It is impossible, in our limited to this 
interesting and scientific system through ie s 
ramifications ; we must therefore refer the reader to 
Sir Henry’s excellent volume. But we cannot omit 
to suggest to an intelligent public, laudably anxious to 
carry reform into every d t of arts as well as 
institutions, the expediency of establishing a society 
for promoting the of arboriculture among 
us. As it is to our English neighbours that we stand 
originally indebted for our knowledge of most of the 
useful and el t arts, so, in eminently advancing 
those of agriculture and arboriculture, it is pleasing to 
think that we have of late been able to repay, with 
interest, some portion of these obligations. Of such 
an object as the society in question, the landowners 
and country gentlemen must beyond a doubt be the 
prime movers and most efficient supporters. These 
constitute the great and influential class of British 
planters ; and were phytological science to become a 
favourite study among them, it would, of course, be 
acquired by gardeners and nurserymen, who would 
soon become its ostensible and most appropriate pro- 
fessors, whether in the creating of landscape in 
parks, or for general forest purposes. In their pre- 
sent state, we regret to say that the British planter is 
never a physiologist, and the physiologist is never a 
planter, whether in the north or south. The planter, 
therefore, is the mere me of experience, that slow 
instructress who can tell him only Aow certain results 
are brought about respecting trees, but who is utterly 
ignorant why they are brought about. But before 
many years pass over us, we are confident that a revo- 
lution must take place in our ideas of arboricultural 
skill and science, as complete as in political. The fu- 
ture, compared with the present condition of our race 
of planters, will then be like that of mariners who 
have long been at sea without a compass, or like men 
working in the dark, when the light of the sun was let 
in upon their labours ! : 


THE BRAVE BRITISH TAR.—A Tate. 

** There’s a sweet little cherub sits 'd up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 
To be sure there is, and it’s the best and sweetest 
hope of a tar, that, in every hour of danger and of dif- 
ficulty, “the same gracious Providence watches for 
all.” But there, I arn’t a going to give you a long 
rigmarol for a prologue. No, no, I'll just tell you the 
story as I’ve heard it fifty times with my own ears on 
board the ould “ Marmaid,” commanded by Captain 
Malcolm, for d’ye see Jem Gantline knew ail abent it, 
and many a mid-watch he’s kept us awake by telling 
it. 
It was one beautiful morning in July (says Jem), 
and the sun was just taking his look-out aloft, that 
Ned Davenport quitted his native village to become a 
lonely wanderer upon the wide world, determined to 
stifle recollection among the busy scenes of life, or 
amidst the tumult and wild roar of warfare. Yet, on 
a through the churchyard, he stopped to shed one 
t tribute on the grave of his parents. He looked on 
the surrounding lands and spacious farm which once 
had been their property, and thought of the time when, 
overwhelmed with accumulated distress, they had de- 
scended to their long home in anguish and poverty. 
He turned from this to catch a distant view of the 
stately mansion which contained all that was dear and 
precious to him in existence ; and a sweet girl she was 
too (Jen would say), for I remembers her, mess- 
mates, like a lovely flower blooming on the breast of 
spring. But when poor Ned was left destitute, all 
intercourse was forbidden between them, and the 
hearts that had throbbed together from infancy were 
cruelly torn from each other; but I lie, messmates, I 
lie; nothing on earth can separate the hearts that truly 
love. Howsomever, they parted without a hope of 


* By “ real landscape” is here meant a picture formed of Na- 
materials, such as wood, were, ind, ba, 
distinction to “ artificial landscape,” w produced on can- 
vass or paper, by means of colours, 
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cmp J again on the shores of time. Oh, who can 
paint the sorrows of his soul as he lay prostrate on the 
grassy mound, and red forth the anguish of his 
spirit? I cannot do it justice, messmates, for my 
scuppers overflow whenever I think of it. That name, 
that endearing name, he had first learned to lisp in 
early infancy, ‘My mother!’ burst from his fips 
and then he oar to Heaven for mercy. Mercy was 
near—a kindly voice, mild as the gentl€ breeze on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, instilled the balm of con. 
solation on his wounded mind, and directed him tw 
look up to that wise unerring Being who feeds the 
young ravens when they cry. ”Twas the curate of the 
i who had been passing the night by the hum. 
ble of a dying cottager, administering the last 
offices of humanity, and encouraging the departing 
spirit ere it took its flight to the realms of everlasti 
rest. He was returning to his little home when he 
heard the petition for mercy, and, as the servant of 
that Power to whom it was addressed, he soothed the 


“ The father of Anna had risen from comparative 
obscurity to wealth argi honours: he was what they 
call a privy councillor. I don’t know what it means, 
but they told me it was something near the King, 
and so he had no time to devote to his daughter, 
whose mother died in giving her birth ; and the 
sweet girl grew like a mountain rose-bud, luxuriantly 
wild, till poor Ned’s parents, feeling for her situation, 
loved and cherished her as their own; and thus was 
formed that deep, strong, deathless passion, which 
distance could not shake, nor time dissolve. I knows 
what love is, messmates, for in my younger days I_ 
but there, its over now, its over—yet I love to think 
about it too. She heard of Edward’s departure, and 
struggled with her agony; but the generous man 
who had softened the sorrows of the youth performed 
the same kind office for the sinking maid. Her prin. 
cipal gratification was to wander to the lone church- 
yard, and, sitting on the cold grave-stone near the 
resting-place of her early friends, she would recall 
the visions of her childhood, and commune with her 
own sad heart. Now, messmates, you shall hear in 
what manner she kept her vows of truth and con. 
stancy ; but, poor thing, she couldn’t help it ! 

” Tt was one still ~ 4 evening that a gallant little 
20-gun ship lay under easy sail in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, to protect the commerce of our coun- 
try from the attacks of the enemy. Five weeks had 


for I was in her) had been 2 gg we | fortunate in 
making captures and repri 

were to return into port for stores and provisions. 
Well, d’ye see, the hands were turned up to skylark, 
and every soul hurried upon deck to enjoy the sport. 
The captain and officers assembled abaft, and shared 
among themselves in the amusement ; but in all their 
athletic exercises no one could be found fore and aft 
to equal the junior lieutenant. This young man had 
risen solely by merit to the quarter-deck ; and his 
bravery in several actions had recommended him so 
powerfully to his commander (whose life he had once 
preserved at the imminent risk of his own), that he 
adopted him as his son, and obtained him a commis- 
sion in his own name, for Captain Malcolm himself 
had come in at the hawse-holes, and had no relations 
that he knew of in the world. Young Malcolm was 
beloved, ay, almost idolized, by every hand aboard. 
He was the smart seaman, the brave officer, and, with- 
out departing from the strict line of duty, he concili- 
ated the esteem and regard of all the men. His face, 
bronzed by a tropical sun, was seamed with honour- 
able scars, that made him appear much older than he 
really was. His figure was remarkably neat and trim, 
firm-built and powerful, and he tried to copy his be- 
nefactor in every pursuit. 

“ A match against time had just been made from 
the deck to the mast-head and down again, and the 
lieutenant was laying his hand upon the truck, when, 
casting his eye round the horizon, he shouted, ‘ A 
sail, a sail upon the lee beam!’ All was instantly 
hushed. ‘ Turn the hands up, make sail !” cried the 
captain. ‘Keep her away, boy! Square the after- 
yards! Stations, men, stations! Mast-head there!" 
‘Sir!’ ‘Look out when she’s right a-head.’ ‘Fy, 
ey, sir ; starboard a little—there, steady, so, steady!’ 
In a few minutes every stitch of canvass that would 
draw a breath of wind was spread and trimmed. We 
had just light sufficient to make out that the stranger 
was a large ship, when darkness obscured all further 
observation. The breeze freshened, and the officers 
crowded on the forecastle to look out for the chase. 
Eight bells came, and we began to fear that we had 
missed the stranger. The captain was just giving ¢i- 
rections to alter the course, when a marine sung out, 
‘I’ve got her, sir, I’ve got her!’ ‘Got who?’ in- 
quired the lieutenant. ‘ Got her, sir, got the ship,’ re 
plied the sodger. ‘Where? where?’ said the cap- 
tain, running aft. ‘ Here, sir! here, in the starboard 
waste.” ‘ That’s right, my lad, hold her fast,’ 
claimed « midshipman, while the sail was shortened and 
the ship hauled to the wind. We were sufficiently close 
to discover that the stranger was a heavy frigate, and, 
as our night signals were 1 ded she 


was an enemy. ‘ Give him a shot,’ cried the captain ; 
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it was instantly returned by a whole broadside that 
laid several of our best men lifeless on the deck, and 
the action commenced with daring bravery. Well, 

kept at it for about two hours, when the 


this was obeyed ; but, just as we got 
with our yard-arms touching, the enemy poured in a 
tremendous fire, and Malcolm, with his se- 
cond lieutenant, fell. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the sensations of horror which this event occa- 
sioned. The young officer ran and raised his gener- 
gus friend. He was yet living, though the tide seemed 
ebbing fast; but his poor messmate was a corpse. 
‘Leave me, Malcolm ; leave me, my brave lad,’ faint- 
ly articulated the captain ; and pointing to the colours, 
added, ‘’Tis the of England—do your duty. 
Take her, and I die content.’ At this moment one of 
the midshipmen came pa | Malcolm, and told 
him the first lieutenant talked of striking. and 
indignation shook his frame. The captain had been 
carried below senseless, and the command devolved 
pon the senior officer—that officer who was about to 
disgrace himself for ever. The first lieutenant was giv- 
ing directions to haul down the colours and the light, 
when Malcolm rushed aft. Here he found the boat- 
swain standing by the ensign halliards, with his pistol 
cocked, swearing he would shoot the first man that of- 
fered to touch them. The commanding officer drew 
his sword, and was in the act of making a thrust, 
when a shot very unceremoniously walked off with 
his head, and the sole charge now rested upon Mal- 
colm, who fought the ship with heroic intrepidity, de- 
termined not to surrender till every hope was lost. 
The carpenter appeared, and reported that we were 
making so much water, that she could not hold it out 
another half hour. This was appalling news, yet, 
rousing all the energies of his mind, he to the 
master to lay him aboard the frigate. In a few mi- 
nutes the young officer, followed by his brave crew, 
were upon the enemy’s deck, and the conflict became 
terrible. In vain we swept away our foes ; others in- 
stantly supplied their places, and, though our numbers 
were fast diminishing, yet our hearts were unsubdued. 
Twenty minutes had elapsed in hard fighting, when 
the master, carpenter, and surgeon, were seen on our 
own decks carrying in their arms our beloved com- 
mander—the ship was sinking. This sight operated 
like enchantment on the men ; a wild shout of despera- 
tion resounded, and in a few minutes more the frigate 
was our own. Scarcely had Malcolm received the 
Dutch captain’s sword (for she was a Dutch frigate, 
laden with specie for the Cape), scarcely had the 
officers with their dying burden been assisted on board, 
than our own gallant little bark went down. In a few 
hours afterwards our brave captain breathed his last, 
and we bore up for England, where we anchored in 
Plymouth Sound, in about eight days’ time. The 
young hero landed, and was ordered by the comman- 
er-in-chief to carry his own dispatches to the metro- 
polis ; at the same time receiving letters of introduc- 
tion to a nobleman in a high official station. On his 
arrival he drove immediately to the house, and it hap- 
et that a large party of the nobility were assem- 
led to a sheave-o, as they call it. Now, I can tell you 
all this, messmates, for a fact, because, d’ye see, I was 
with him to take care of the colours and baggage, hav- 
ing sailed with him when he was a youngster, and 
first taught him his duty as a seaman ; but no matter 
for that; his Lordship left the company, and entered 
the room where Malcolm was waiting to receive him ; 
but when their eyes met, the young officer staggered 
back upon achair, and turned as pale as ashes. Re- 
covering, however, he apologized for his behaviour, 
and attributed it to the effects of his unhealed wounds. 
The Dutch captain’s sword and the frigate’s colours 
were displayed, and, while the lieutenant took some 
refreshment, Lord N—— returned to the drawing- 
toom, and related the particulars. All were desirous 
of seeing the intrepid young tar immediately ; but his 
Lordship promised to introduce him the following day, 
ashe had nodoubt that Malcolm required rest. Among 
the party were several members of the cabinet (that’s 
a strong box, I believe, messmates, and every one of 
the gemmen belonging to it carries a gold key in his 
pocket, but I arn’t sure): howsomever, next morn- 
ing some of ’em got telling our good old King about 
it, and he expressed a wish to see the officer. Mal- 
colm, of course, was introduced, and appeared before 
his Majesty with his right arm bound round with 
a black bandage, his left suspended in a sling, while 
his curly hair, hanging over his forehead, scarcely 
concealed the covering of a deep wound. ‘ Make, 
make, make him a captain,” said old George; ‘ shall 
be a captain, shall be a captain—he deserves it—good 
officer, brave officer-—shall be a captain ;* and Mal- 
eolm obtained a commission for post rank. On the 
same evening he dined with his Lordship, but on en- 
tering the room his embarrassment and agitation were 
excessive, as the ladies crowded round, and were al- 
most ready to embrace him. Lord N—— led him 
first to his daughter, and Anna (for "twas she, mess- 
mates, "twas she) received him with all the natural 
warmth and ness of her heart. TI saw it all, for 
they would drag me up too. I was never so daunted 
in my life; for all the beautiful creatures said such 


kind things, I was ready to pipe my eye. I dare sa 
looked foolish enough, scentched my head, 


shucked up my trousers, and twirled my hat, till at 
last I dashed my quid into the fire, and offered to kiss 
’em. My eyes, how they run ! all but one sweet little 
cherub, who put her arms round my neck, and then 
—there, don’t laugh, messmates, ’twas the sweettst 
buss I ever had in my life—and says she, ‘If the 
brave defenders of our country do not merit our 
titude, who does?’ To see Anna, and not love fer, 
was impossible; and what's a sailor without a sweet- 
heart, eh ? Why, he is like a ship without stays, an 
so Malcolm fell in love. When we were alone, he 
used to talk all manner of things, but I couldn’t un- 
derstand him. Anna’s affections, however, were still 
on hi to her for ever. 
is true, it pleased in y ye company, 
for he was se widely different from the airy Sathome 
that continually buzzed in her ear ; but love—oh, no, 
she had sworn never to love but one. On the follow- 
ing week after our arrival, his Lordship purposed re- 
turning to his country seat, and we were invited to 
accompany him ; but Malcolm candidly told him the 
state of his heart, and his Lordship, with equal can- 
dour, related the story of her early attachment and 
continued fidelity, declaring ‘ that, though the captain 
was unexceptionable, yet he had promised never again 
to importune his daughter.’ A circumstance occurred 
which detained Lord N another week in town, 
during which time the captain every spare mo- 
ment with his beloved Anna, till she became alarmed 
at his attentions, and yet an indescribable emotion 
prevented her from checking them. His conduct was 
so delicate, his manners were so engaging, and he ap- 
to anticipate her wishes with such winning 
ness, blended with a marked respect, as excited a 
deeper interest in her heart than she liked to confess 
even to herself. Well, d’ye see, at last we commenced 
our journey o. one morning, and the next after- 
noon arrived at the family seat. After partaking of 
a sumptuous dinner, his Lordship withdrew to arrange 
some affairs with his steward. The captain took a 
stroll in the park, while Anna hastened to her old 
friend, the curate, who had been prevented by the 
gout from attending their arrival. After passing some 
time with that excellent man, she promised to return 
on the morrow with the captain, and took her leave. 
One other duty yet remained—the visit to the lone 
churchyard. tT e shades of evening began to fall 
heavier and heavier on the landscape, but Anna was 
superior to fear. Advancing with a light step towards 
the hallowed spot, what was her surprise and agony 
to see a man kneeling by the grave in the attitude of 
— ! She bounded forward, ‘It is he—it is he— 
ward, my Edward !’ and she sunk senseless in the 
arms of Captain Malcolm, who sprang from the grassy 
tomb, and caught her to his heart. Yes, it was Ed- 
ward, her own Edward, that held her to his breast, 
changed in all but that affection which could never 
change. He called her his Anna, moistened her lips 
with kisses, and, as she slowly recovered, heard her 
sweet voice acknowledge him. The poor lad, who 
had once implored the mercy of Heaven on that very 
spot, when cast abandoned like a weed upon the ocean, 
was now—yet, why need I repeat it ? Ned Davenport 
and Captain Malcolm were one. Together they re- 
traced their steps to the curate’s cottage, where they 
poured forth the fulness of their hearts in gratitude 
and praise. Lord N—— heard their tale, joined their 
hands, and blessed them. There, messmates, it’s a 
tough yarn, but ’tis all true, you may depend on't; 
and some other time I’ll tell you all about the wedding, 
when I got STOREY for joy ; but it’s my next look-out, 
and so I'll just shut my eyes for five minutes, to keep 
warm.”—Greenwich Hospital. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
PETER THE GREAT. 

Few men, and, least of all, those in an exalted sta- 
tion in a have so distinguished themselves for 
the pursuit of knowledge as Peter the Great of Russia, 
one of the most extraordinary men who ever lived ; 
and although his life has been already communicated 
in various forms to the public, it is considered that a 
relation such as that which follows will not be without 
its effect in the present publication :— 

The Czar, Peter I. of Russia, was born in 1672, 
and at ten years of age found himself in nominal pos- 
session of the throne, although, for some time, all the 
actual power of the state remained in the hands of 
his sister, the princess Sophia, who was about five 
years older than himself. But his boyhood was 
scarcely expired, when he gave proof of the energy of 
his character by ridding himself of this domination ; 
and in 1689 the princess was already removed from 
the government, and immured in a monastery. From 
this moment, the young Czar, now absolute in reality 
as well as in name, directed his whole efforts to the 
most extraordinary enterprise in which a sovereign 
ever engaged ; being nothing less than to change en- 
tirely the most settled habits and prejudices of his 
subjects, and not so much to reform them, as to trans- 
form them, almost by main force, from barbarians into 
a civilized people; for the Russians at this time— 
not more than a century and a half ago—were, in 
truth, little better than a nation of savages. Nay, 
Peter himself was born and reared a savage; and to 
his last days the passions and propensities of his ori- 
ginal condition remained strong in his nature. It 
speaks the more for his wonderful genius that, through. 
out his whole history, he forces us to feel that we are 
reading the adventures of the chief of « barbarous 


country, struggling to civilize himself as well as h 
people ; and undoubtedly we do not follow his j ro- 
with the less interest on that account. Nothing, 
in fact, in his proceedings or his character, so much 
engages our curiosity as to watch the astonishment 
with which his own rance was struck on the first 
view of those arts of civilized life which he was so 
anxious to introduce among his less ambitious, but 
hardly more ignorant, subjects. It is exactly the case 
of a strong-minded and enterprising leader of some 
tribe of wild Americans, or South Sea Islanders, set- 
ting out to see with his own eyes the wonders of those 
distant lands of which his white visitors have told 
him, and, after all, viewing the scenes which civiliza- 
tion presents to him with an intoxication of surprise, 
wi shows how imperfectly even his excited fancy 
had anticipated their actual nature. But, however 
he was at first struck with what he beheld, Peter did 
not continue long lost in mere amazement. The story 
which is told of the occasion which awakened him to 
the ambition of creating a Russian navy is very illus- 
trative of his character. While looking about one day 
among some old stores, and other neglected 
chanced to cast his eye upon the hulk of a small Eng- 
lish sloop, with its sailing tackle, lying the rest 
of the lumber, and fast going to decay. This vessel 
had been imported many years before y ew father, 
Alexis Michelovitch, also a prince of distinguished 
talents, and who had nourished many schemes for the 
regeneration of his country ; but it had long been for- 
gotten by every body, as well as the object which it 
was designed to promote. No sooner, however, was 
it observed by Peter than it fixed his attention ; he 
made inquiries of some of the foreigners by whom he 
was surrounded, as to the use of the mast and sails, 
even the general purposes of which he did not know ; 
and the explanations which he received made him 
look on the old hulk with new interest. It imme- 
diately became, in his imagination, the of a mag- 
nificent national marine ; and he could take no rest 
till he had made ents fer having it repaired 
and set afloat. With some difficulty the Dutch pilot 
was found out whom Alexis had procured at the same 
time with the to teach his subjects the method 
of managing it; the man, like the vessel of which he 
was to have the charge, had long been forgotten by 
all the world. Once more, however, brought out of 
his obscurity, he soon refitted the sloop; and the Czar 
was gratified beyond measure by at length beholding 
it, with its mast replaced and its sails in order, mov- 
ing on its proper element. Delighted as he was, he 
went himself on board, and was not long before he be- 
came a sufficiently expert seaman to take the place of 
his Dutch pilot. For several years after this his chief 
attention was given to maritime affairs ; alth his 
first ships were all of foreign construction, arid it was 
a considerable time before any issued from his own 
docks. From so small a beginning as has been de- 
scribed, Russia has since become, after England, one 
of the greatest naval powers in the world. 

But the most extraordinary of the which 
Peter adopted in order to obtain an acquaintance with 
the arts of civilized life, was that whieh he put in exe- 
cution in 1697, when he set out in the suite of his own 
ambassador to visit the other countries of Europe. On 
this occasion, passing th: Prussia, he directed his 
course to Holland, and at last arrived in the city of 
Amsterdam. His embassy was here received by the 
government of the United Provinces with all manner 
of honour and distinction ; but he himself refused to 
be recognised in any other character than as a private 
individual. The first days of his visit were spent in 
perambulating the different streets of the city, the va- 
rious wonders of which were probably never viewed 
by any eye with more astonishment and gratification 
than they excited in this illustrious stranger. The 
whole scene was nearly as new to him, and as much 
beyond any thing by which he had ever before been 
surrounded, as if he had come from another world. 
The different arts and trades which he saw exercised, 
and the productions of which met him, wherever he 
turned, in such mins profusion, were all atten- 
tively examined. But what especially attracted his 
attention was the great East India duck-yard in the 

i of Saardam (situated a few miles from Amster- 
dam), which was then the principal establishment of 
this description in Holland. Here he actually took 
the singular resolution of entering himself as a work- 
ing carpenter; and accordingly, giving in to the su- 

rintendant the simple name of Peter Michaelyf, 

e took his place among the other workmen, and 
came in all respects one of them, even wearing the 
same dress, eating the same sort of food, and inhabi 
ing equally humble lodgings. The hut in which 
lived is still shewn at Saardam. When be first 
his appearance in the dock-yard, nobody knew w 
was, and he of course attracted no netice; but, 
after his true quality wag discovered, be would 


none of the observances ustal to persons of his rank 
to be paid to him, repelling every attempt of the kind 
with evident displeasure. And in this wane life he 
passed several months, during which time be bere a 


considerable part in the building of a vessel, whi 
when com was named the SY Peter, and 
urchased by the royal person whose hands bad th 
Iped to put its timbers together. While thus 
ployed, however, the Czar did not neglect his du 
appropriate occupations as a sovereign. After 
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nisters whom he hed left in charge of affairs at home, 
or in holding consultations with his ambassad 


of the characters, and established several printing- 


re- 
garding the negociation with the Dutch 
as having for its object the procuring of a supply of 
vessc!s and seamen from that power to aid his favour- 
ite scheme of forming a navy for Russia. In this ap- 
plication, however, he was unsuccessful. 

On leaving Holland, Peter proceeded to England in 
a vessel sent to convey him by the government; but 
on his arrival in London he insisted upon still being 
treated only as a private individual. Here he spent 
his time at first as he had done in Holland, examining 
the many interesting objects that everywhere met his 
view. » fmm other places he went to see the Tower, 
where he was much delighted with the armoury, and 
the coining of money in the Mint. He was taken also 
to see the two houses of Parliament when sitting ; and 
he appeared twice or thrice at the play, but did not 
seem to have much relish for that species of amuse- 
ment. He was very fond, however, of visiting the 
churches; and was so anxious to learn the mode of 
worship observed by the different denominations of 
dissenters, that he attended several of their chapels. 
On one occasion he was present at a Quaker’s meet- 
ing. He paid one visit to Oxford, to see the Univer- 
sity; and another to Port th, where he was greatly 
entertained by a mock sea-fight that was exhibited to 
him. On this occasion he declared that he considered 
an English admiral! a happier man than a Czar of Mus- 
covy. He also applied himself with zeal and diligence 
to learn whatever he deemed useful, without regard- 
ing the humble nature of any of the handicrafts in 
which he wished to become a proficient. With these 
views he did not scruple to work as a common labourer 
in paper-mills, saw-mills, rope-yards, and other esta- 
blishments of a similar kind. Voltaire mentions that 
he studied with particular attention the art of watch- 
making. His first residence was a house appointed 
for his reception by government below York Build- 
ings, in the neighbourhood of Westminster Bridge ; 
but he found this both a very noisy place of abode, and 
not one situated for the object on account of 
which principally he had come to England—his im- 
provement in the art of ship-building. After a short 
time, therefore, he removed to Deptford ; and here he 
spent several months in the dock-yard, employing him- 
self in the same manner as he had done in that of Saar- 
dam. 

While the dock-yard, however, was the place in 
which the Czar spent the greater part of the day, he 
employed many of his leisure hours in taking lessons 
in mathematics, navigation, and even anatomy, which 
he had begun to study, while in Holland, under the in- 
struction of the eminent professor Frederick Ruysch, 
whose museum he afterwards purchased for the sum 
of thirty thousand florins. Peter, indeed, neglected 
no opportunity, during his travels, of forming the ac- 
quaintance of distinguished individuals ; and both in 
Holland and England many of the ablest men of the 
time were introduced to him, some of whom he per- 
suaded to accompany him home to Russia. He also 
expended considerable sums in purchasing such cu- 
rious productions of art as he conceived might best ex- 
cite the emulation of his subjects. 

We canuot here enter into any detail of the various 

s in the customs of his poe which this extra- 
ordinary man proceeded to introduce on his return to 
his own dominions, with the view of assimilating them 
more to those which he had found prevailing in the 
other countries of Europe. Suffice it to say, that by 
2 series of the most energetic and frequently violent 
measures, he succeeded in effecting a complete change 
in some of the oldest institutions of his empire, and 
even commenced a revolution in the habits and man- 
ners of general society, which, from that beginning, 
has since gone on till it has established, in what was 
before almost a barbarous country, all the benefits of 
8 flourishing civilization. Peter may be said, indeed, 
to have given to his subjects nearly every art of civi- 
lized life, of which t were some time afterwards 
found in possession. e taught them navigation, 
commerce, and even agriculture and the management 
of flocks, having imported from Saxony and Silesia 
both herds of sheep and shepherds to take care of them. 
He called to him artists of all descriptions from other 
countries, and employed them in contriving, each in 
his appropriate department, how best to bring into de- 
velopement the natural resources of the country. He 
built a new capital, the first truly European city that 
had been seen in Russia, on a site which did not form 
part of the empire at his accession. Finally, he 
founded academies, libraries, and 
museums, and thus laid the surest of all foundations 
for ms permanent and progressive improvement of his 


college of capsien s, a dispensary, an observa- 
tory, and a beted cal garden, were among the esta- 
blishments with which he adorned his twocapitals. The 
had been introduced into Russia about 
the sixteenth century; but this early 
press seems to have hardly left any trace of its opera- 
tions, and Peter, at his accession, found his country 
without books. To supply this deficiency, he had 
some scientific works translated into Russian; and 
was in Amsterdam, he employed a printer 


in Petersburg, at which various elementary 
works were thrown off, mostly from foreign 
tongues. 

In 1717, the Czar set out on a second foreign tour, 
attended on this occasion as became his rank. In the 
course of his progress he visited successively Ham- 
burgh, Berlin, Amsterdam, and Paris ; in the last of 
which cities ially he found all that the arts had 
yet contrived for the use and enj t of man, in 
the highest state of advancement. He no longer now 
applied his hand to the practice of the different crafts 
which he inspected ; his days of apprenticeship were 
over; but he was not on that account less diligent in 
visiting every workshop and manufactory in which 
any thing novel or curious was to be seen. He went 
also to see the observatory, the libraries, and the dif- 
ferent learned institutions, and was present at a sit- 
ting of the Academy of Sciences, which admitted him 
one of its members. 

This great man’s education in his youth had been 
worse than neglected. His sister and her counsellors 
had even surrounded him with every seduction most 
calculated to deprave both his moral and intellectual 
nature, and to stifle in him the desire of know 
The bad parts of his character were undoubtedly, in a 
great measure, the result of the manner in which he 
was treated at this time of his life. Yet, violent and 
ungovernable as his passions continued to be, in some 
respects, to the last, making him act often with a fe- 
rocity unsurpassed by any thing that is told of the 
excesses of infuriated savages, he succeeded in com- 

letely overcoming that one of his evil habits which 
e found would have interfered most with the conduct 
of his great schemes. In his youth he was a slave to 
the love of ardent spirits, but he had weaned himself 
entirely, in his maturer days, from that destructive 
vice ; nor was he insensible to the other defects of his 
original character which he had failed. to correct. 
“ Alas !” he would sometimes exclaim, on recovering 
from one of those paroxysms of rage by which he was 
liable to be carried away, “ I have reformed m 
le, but have not been able to reform myself.” j wat 
ps, however, no man in any station ever did more 
than this illustrious monarch to repair the mischie- 
vous consequences of a neglected youth, as far as in- 
tellectual acquirements are concerned. In addition to 
a competent knowledge of mathematics, mechanics, 
navigation, medicine, and anatomy, he appears to 
have made himself master of more than one of the mo- 
dern languages of Europe. He translated several 
works from the French, the manuscripts of which are 
still preserved at Petersburg. ~ He had even made 
himself familiar with the Latin tongue, if we are to 
believe an anecdote told by M. Stihblin, of his detec- 
tion, upon one occasion, of the inaccuracies of a monk 
whom he had employed to translate a work written in 
that language into Russian. 

When he began to educate himself, he did not ne- 
glect even the more elegant and ornamental acquire- 
ments. During his first visit to Holland, he had an 
opportunity of seeing many good pictures; and this 
gave him a taste for painting, to which he was ever 
afterwards much devoted. Even while at Amsterdam, 
many of his hours were spent in the working-rooms 
of the eminent artists who then resided in that city, 
some of whom he engaged to accompany him to Rus- 
sia. He afterwards expended very considerable sums 
in the purchase both of pictures and sculptures, and 
commenced the formation of a gallery of these works 
of art at Petersburg. He also formed a valuable col- 
lection of medals. Every department of liberal know- 
ledge, indeed, found in Peter a munificent patron, 
and, so far as his leisure and opportunities permitted, 
even an ardent cultivator. When passing through 
any country, interesting from its historical recollec- 
tions, were he conducting his army on a warlike ex- 
pedition, he would go many miles out of his way to 
examine a celebrated ruin, or to tread a spot that fame 
had consecrated. In the same spirit, he was especially 
solicitous for the preservation of the old historic me- 
morials of his own country. While travelling, his 
constant habit was to obtain as much information as 
he could beforehand, with regard to every place he 
was about to visit; and even when he approached the 
smallest village, he would inquire if it contained any 
thing remarkable. If those about him told him it did 
not, he would reply, “ Who knows ? if it be not so 
to you, perhaps it is tome; let me see all.” When 
setting out on his investigations, on such occasions, he 
carried his tablets in his hand; and whatever he 
deemed wortily of remembrance was carefully noted 
down. He would often even leave his carriage, if he 
saw the country people at work by the way side as he 
passed along, and not only enter into conversation 
with them on agricultural affairs, but accompany them 
to their houses, examine their furniture, and take 
drawings of their imp] ts of husband He ob- 
tained in this manner much minute and correct know- 
ledge which he could scarcely have acquired by other 
means, and which he afterwards turned to admirable 
profit in the improvement of his own country. 

He was rarely absent when a dissection took 
in Petersburg, and occasionally he assisted as one of 
the operators. He let blood and extracted teeth with 
great expertness; and he is recorded to have once 


af that city to print them, giving him a ly for 
the sale of them in Russia. is Ma 
some time after this, remodelled the alphabet of his 

language, y simplifying the forms 


apped a patient for dropsy. These may not seem the 
most appropriate accomplishments for a king; but 
we must remember the peculiar circumstances of Rus. 
sia during the reign of this great author of her civili- 
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zation. 
i manners was such that it was not held at all 
indecorous for the Emperor to mix in the domestic 
circles of his subjects, almost as one of themselves; 
and, on the other, the prejudices of the people were so 
, and their aversion to innovation so bigotted, 
that probably nothing less than the actual example of 
their sovereign would have roused them to take any 
interest in the new arts he wished to introduce among 
them. Peter, therefore, rightly felt that the conside. 
ration of the undignified nature of some of the occu. 
tions in which he engaged was far more than over. 
need by the advantages that his persona) exertiong 
gave him, in overcoming the inertness and positive 
ition on the part of his countrymen which his 

rms had to encounter. 

This must be his apology also (if the case shall be 
thought to require any) for certain other labours to 
which he was sometimes wont to apply hishand. He 
once passed a month, M. Stihlin tells us, at Miiller's 
iron-works at Istia, about seventy miles from Mos. 
cow, during which time he employed himself in learn. 
ing the business of a blacksmith ; and so much pro. 
gress did he make, that on one of the last days of his 
stay he forged, with his own hand, 720 pounds of iron, 
snaking his mark on each bar, On his return to Mos. 
cow, he proceeded to Miiller’s house, and, having re. 
ceived from that gentleman the same pay for his la. 
bour which would have been allowed to any other 
workman, about two shillings of our money, he im. 
mediately went and purchased a pair of shoes with it, 
which he ever afterwards took great pleasure in shew. 
ing. One of the bars he forged on this occasion is 
still to be seen at Istia. He was also accustomed, ac- 
cording to Voltaire, to take his place sometimes among 
the men employed in cutting canals, a species of pub. 
lic labour on which he expended large sums, in order 
to encourage and animate them in the more difficult 
parts of their work. But his favourite art was that of 
ship-building, his lessons in which, learned in Holland 
— England, he took care not to forget on his return 

ome. 

Peter died in 1725, in the fifty-third year of his 
age. His history presents us with, perhaps, as re- 
markable a case of the conquest of difficulties in the 
7s of knowledge as it would be possible to quote. 

n his noble resolution to educate not only himself, 
but his country, he had to contend with obstacles at 
every step, which nothing could have overcome but 
that determination to succeed which overcomes all 
things. Few monarchs have better deserved the epi- 
thet of Great, if he is to be appreciated either by the 

at powers of mind he displayed, or the great effects 

e accomplished. And of these last, it is to be re. 
marked that none have passed away; all have been 
permanent and productive. Compare Peter the Great, 
in this respect, with many other characters who dur. 
ing their time have filled the earth with the noise of 
their exploits, and how high mtst he be placed above 
them! Alexander’s mighty empire fell to pieces as 
soon as his own hand had resigned its sceptre; so did 
that of Charlemagne; so did that of Buonaparte. 
These all, after moving everything, established almost 
nothing. But whatever the Hissian planted still 
grows and flourishes, and bears fruit more plentifully 
every year. The reason is, that while other builders 
up of empires have trusted, for the support of their in- 
stitutions, alone or chiefly to the sword, he based his 
on the moral strength of knowledge and civilization. 
—Abridged from Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


BURYING WITH THE HEAD TO THE 
WEST. 

Ir is too much the custom in Presbyterian places of 
worship for the con tion to disregard all those ob- 
servances which might be construed as signs of re- 
spect for the place where they are assembled. The 
people in the country march along the passages with 
their hats on, in the very same manner that they do in 
the highway ; and when seated, they loll about in the 
pews, rest their heads upon their hands, fold their 
arms, and try all methods to adjust themselves in an 
om position during the service. Then they think 
nothing of blowing their noses, which sound like so 
many occasional blasts of a trumpet; they seem to 
keep all their coughs for the Sunday, and burst in, 
full bark, between the singing of psalms and prayers, 
so that the minister and precentor are frequently un- 
der the necessity of pausing a space, until these ap- 
palling sternutations subside. Some, indeed, do re- 
main at rest during the sermon ; but though the poor 
preacher may flatter himself that it is because they are 
immersed in the profoundest and most reverential at- 
tention, he is destined, at the close of his discourse, to 
behold them stretch themselves as if they were just 
relieved from an oppressive load, or were struggling to 
rid of the effects of a powerful soporific draught. 

f any one d a bible or a pair of spectacles, a great 
commotion and stretching of necks take place, on ac- 
count of the remarkable anxiety which yay pre- 
vails to ascertain with precision what it is that has 
caused the noise. There is a general looking of 
watches when the hour strikes, from a natural curi- 
osity to know how many minutes of difference there 
is between their pieces and the church clock ; and 
some who are scrupulous about keeping time, take 
that opportunity to adjust and regulate their watches- 
so that, as the cases are again successively closed, a 
eeeiNs springs and catches is heard all over the 


if a baptism is to take place, every 


On the one hand, the simplicity of the na. 
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are in it. 

On the other hand, the Catholic is attentive to pre- 
serve all the appearances of devotion. He listens un- 
weariedly to the discourse of the priest, looks with re- 
yerence upon the ceremonies which are gone th 
in his presence, and departs apparently impressed with 
a sense of the truth of what he has heard. This punc- 
tiliousness in the observance, in all that regards the 
Deity, of all those forms of respect which civility re- 
quires from a man towards his superior, probably gave 
rise to a custom, which, as it is a convenient one, has 
been adhered to by Protestants, of whom few have any 
idea, or at all trouble themselves to consider, what may 
be the origin of it. The practice of digging all graves 
in a direction from west to east produces this advan- 
tage, that a much smaller plot of ground serves for a 
churchyard than if — were less economized, and 
bodies were laid in directions, along, across, and 
aslant, as accident or fancy might determine. It was 
not this, however, but another consideration, which 

ve rise to it. There is a passage in the Gospel of 

Matthew (chap. xxiv. ver. 27), which says, “ For 
as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth 
even unto the west, so shall the coming of the Son of 
Man be.” The meaning of this passage probably is, 
not that our Saviour, when he comes to judge the 
world, will approach it from any particular quarter, 
but that the knowledge of his presence will pervade it 
as rapidly as lightning. From a literal interpretation 
of the words, however, the opinion seems to have in 
elder times prevailed, that Jesus would at the resur- 
rection ap’ from the east; and hence that, by be- 
ing deposited in the grave with their faces upward 
and their heads to the west, the dead would be in rea- 
diness to stand up with their faces towards their Judge 
—a position more respectful than any other mode of 

ture would permit them to assume. As we have 
said, the custom, being established, is convenient for 
the present, though wholly immaterial as respects its 
supposed ultimate results. 

It is plain that Swift alludes to this practice when 
he says, in Gulliver’s Voyage to Lilliput, that the in- 
habitants of that country “bury their dead with their 
heads directly downward, because they hold an opi- 
nion, that in eleven thousand moons they are all to 
rise again, in which period the earth, which they con- 
ceive to be flat, will turn upside down, and by this 
means they shall at their resurrection be found ready 
standing on their feet. The learned among them,” 
he adds, “ confess the absurdity of this doctrine, but 
the practice still continues in compliance to the vul- 
gar.” This Lilliputian theory, it will be observed, 
would, if carried into effect, have epee peculiarly 
awkward consequences to those who held it, because, 
although, by the earth turning upside down, th 
would have been placed with their feet downwards, it 
would have been with nothing to stand upon; which 
any one may satisfy himself of who sticks a pin in a 
board, supposing the point to be the head of a man, 
and the board the earth ; on reversing the board, the 
man’s head is indeed upward, but the earth is above 
him, and his feet rest u nothing. In this situa- 
tion the Lilliputians w: have been in a bad case for 
walking. is may be one absurdity of the doctrine 
which their learned men perceived ; but the main one 
was that of ——— that it could be of the slightest 
avail to any one at the last day whether his body had 
been deposited with the head or the heels upward. 
One of Swift’s commentators has very widely mista- 
ken the meaning of this passage. ‘‘ Here,” says Lord 
Orrery, “ the author dares even exert his vein of hu- 
mour so liberally as to place the resurrection, one of 
the most encouraging principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, in a ludicrous and contemptible light. Why 
should that appointment be denied to man, or appear 
so very extraordinary in the human mind, which the 
Author of Nature has illustrated in the vegetable 
world, where the seed dies and corrupts before it can 
rise again to new beauty?” This is a very cruel misin- 
terpretation, the doctrine ridiculed being, as is above 
shown, not that of the resurrection, but the belief that 
the particular position of body will be of any conse- 
quence to people when that great event arrives. 

It is probable that the Author of Waverley had this 
superstitious belief in his eye when he makes Meg 
Merrilies manifest her anxiety to be placed on her 
deathbed in a posture the reverse of that in which the 
dead are buried. It is very natural to suppose that 
the laying of a sick person with his head to the west 
should come to be considered ominous, and that, there- 

, the position was always the reverse. It is quite 
in unison with Meg's character, that, though in a state 
where an omen of death could not make its approach 
more certain, she should be scrupulously observant of 
old customs. The passage referred to is as follows:— 


“ When the 2 Bet at the hut, she produced 
the key ; and when they entered, and were about to 

it her upon the bed, she said, in an anxious tone, 
‘Na! na! not that way; the head to the east ;’ and 
appeared gratified when they reversed her posture ac- 


cordingly.” On the scaffold, before the execution of | of 


Sir Walter Raleigh, a reference to the same supersti- 
tion was made, and his comment upon it may very 
well serve to conclude what we have to say on the 
subject. ‘“ He called for the executioner,” says Jar- 
dine, in his Criminal Trials (vol. i. p. 509), “ who 
kneeling, and asking his forgiveness, he laid both his 
hands upon his shoulders, and said he heartily forgave 
him. nd there being some dispute that his face 
should be toward the east, he made answer and said, 
* So the heart be straight, it is no matter which way 
the head lieth.’ ” , 

Now that the bodies of suicides are sometimes per- 
mitted to be interred in consecrated ground, they are 
not buried like the other dead, but with the head to 
the north and the feet to the south. Suicides were 
formerly buried in England in cross ways, and had a 
hedgestake driven through their bodies; in Scotland 
they were buried—as if not only consecrated ground, 
but every other portion of earth, rejected, as far as pos- 
sible, the unholy remains—where “ three lairds’ lands 
met.” This was for the most part in wild situations 
on the tops of mountains ; and many such places, par- 


| ticularly in the south of Scotland, are still distin- 


guished by names which mark them out as 
where such interments have taken place. ‘‘ The 
Dead Wife’s Grave” is a prevailing designation of 
ridges. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 

EGYPT. 
Tue study of History, which is so much calculated 
to enlarge and cultivate the understandings of youth, 
usually commences with a perusal of the annals of 
those nations in the east in which the light of science 
and the charms of civilization first arose and human- 
ized the faculties of our race. Among those ancient 
kingdoms and empires, now decayed and little known 
in the intercourse of the modern world, the most ho- 
nourable place has been given to Egypt—a country 
which, long ere Greece was known, or the foundations 
of Rome were laid, was inhabited by a learned and 
ingenious people, governed on regular principles, and 
capable of offering an example to the inhabitants of 
other parts of the earth. In point of local situation, 
Egypt possesses various advantages. It lies in the 
north-east corner of Africa, in a salubrious part of 
that vast continent, presenting its northern base to 
the Mediterranean Sea, and bounded on the east by 
the Red Sea, which separates it from Asia. Through 
the whole land from north to south, a length of six 
hundred miles, flows the Nile, a fine large stream ris- 
ing in the inland kingdom of Abyssinia, and, from 
certain periodic floods, of great use in irrigating and 
fertilizing the country. A large portion of Egypt 
consists of an alluvial plain, similar to our fertile 
carse grounds, formed by the deposits of the river, 
and bounded by ranges of mountains on either side. 
The greatest breadth of the land is 150 miles. An- 
ciently this territory was divided into three principal 
parts—Upper Egypt, or Thebais (from Thebes, its 
capital city), which was in the inner or southern part ; 
Middle Egypt; and Lower Egypt, which included 
what was called the Delta, a low district of land on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, formed by the mouths 
of the Nile into the shape of the Greek letter a, or 
delta. 

The history of the people who at one time inhabit- 
ed this remarkable country is carried by their annal- 
ists to the very earliest ages of the world ; indeed, to 
a period far more remote than that ascribed by Moses 
to the creation of the universe. When divested of 
fable, it appears that an Egyptian monarchy was es- 
tablished by Menes, or Misraim, in the year of the 
world 1816, and that it lasted till the year 3479, when 
it was destroyed by Cambyses, King of Persia. To 
Misraim succeeded a line of sovereigns of great power 
and fame, almost every one of whom seems to have 
delighted in rearing edifices of extraordinary magni- 
tude and splendour. Extensive and beautiful cities, 
obelisks, pyramids, and temples, were erected without 
regard to the toil or resources of the people; and as 
their remains are till this day extant, and have been 
described by travellers, we are impressed with the 
most significant tokens of the taste and knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians. Although each of the Egyp- 
tian monarchs was distinguished by his own peculiar 
name—as Moeris, Rameses, Sesostris, Pheron, Cheops, 
&c.—those who reigned for a considerable period, in 
Lower Egypt especially, were designated Pharaoh, a 
title commonly used in Scripture to express the Egyp- 


tian rulers at the time. The Pharaoh who was noted 
for his oppression of the Israelites, and who 
1577 years before the Christian era, was properl 
called Rameses Miamum, while his son, the Pha 
under whose reign the Children of Israel out 

and who was drowned in the Sea, was 


entitled Amenophis. 

The country thus governed, by a course of circum- 
stances unknown to the present age, and which will 
most likely ever remain hid from our understandi 
was the first on the face of the earth which exhibited 
any demonstrations of education and intelligence, and 
it was from hence that most of the arts, the sciences, 
and other branches of human skill and a 
were derived. “ This kingdom (says Rollin) bestow 
its noblest labours and finest arts on the improving of 
and Greece of this that its 
most illustrious men—as Homer, Pythagoras, P’ 
even its great legislators, Lycurgus and Solon, arn 
many more—travelled into Egypt to complete their 
studies, and draw from that fountain whatever was 
most rare and valuable in every kind of learning. — 
God himself has given this kingdom a glorious testi- 
mony, when, page Moses, he _ of him, that 
‘he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’ ” 
Such was the desire for encouraging the growth of 
scientific pursuits, that discoverers of any useful in- 
vention received rewards suitable to their skill and 
labour. They studied natural history, geometry, and 
astronomy, and, what is worthy of remark, they were 
so far masters of the latter science as to be aware of 
the period required for the earth’s annual revolutions, 
and fixed riod which 
remained unaltered till the very recent 
style. They likewise studied and improved the science 

physic, in which they attained a certain proficiency. 
The persevering ingenuity and industry of the E; 
tians are attested by the remains of their great works 
of art, which could not well be surpassed in modern 
times ; and although their working classes were 
doomed to engage in the occupations of their fathers, 
and no others, as is still the custom in India, society 
might thereby be hampered, but the practice of handi- 
crafts would be certainly improved. The Egyptians 
were also the first people who were acquainted with 
the process of communicating information by means 
of writing, or engraving on stone and metal; and 
were, consequently, the first who formed books and 
collected libraries. These repositories of learning they 
guarded with scrupulous care, and the titles they bare 
naturally inspired a desire toenter them. They were 
called the “ Office for the Diseases of the Soul,” and 
that very justly, because the soul was there cured of 
ignorance, which, it will be allowed, is the source of 
many of the maladies of our mental faculties. As 
these repositories of the learning of the ancient 
tians were all destroyed, and are only known from the 
records of historians, the works of their sages and 
poets cannot now be shewn; and it is by little else 
than the inscriptions on stones, found amidst the ruins 
of pyramids and temples, that we are so much as aware 
of the nature of the characters employed in their writ- 
ing. These characters were éxceedingly curious, con- 
sisting chiefly of representations of animate and in- 
animate objects, each of which stood for some particu- 
lar idea. The use of emblematic figures seems to 
have been, as it still is, common among uncultivated 
races of men, being the first approach towards litera- 
ture; but the use of an alphabet, by which words are 
formed by combinations of different characters, was, 
in early times, confined entirely to the Egyptians, from 
whom the invention was communica across the 
Mediterranean to Greece, by a person of celebrity 
called Cadmus, and from thence spread into other 
European nations. It is also understood that the 
Israelites, and other Asiatics, received their know- 
ledge of letters from the learned inhabitants of Egypt. 
The use of rude emblematic figures was not abandoned 
by the tians as letters known, but con- 
tinued chi y to denote matters of a mysterious or 
religious tendency. These figures have received the 
name of hieroglyphics, and are of various kinds, more 
or less significant of the thing or idea intended to be 
expressed. For thousands of years the world remained 
in total ignorance of the manner of deciphering the.e 
hieroglyphics, for the Egyptians left no clue where- 
with to make the discovery ; and it was only in 1814 
that, by the researches of some Frenchmen, a key was 
made known. It was found that, although the figures 
often signify the thing which they represent—for in- 
stance, the figure of a lion signifying that animal— 
yet, that in many instances it does no such thing, but 
stands simply for the letter L, which is the initial 
letter in the word lion. The discovery of this mode 
of deciphering the Egyptian hieroglyphies, by reckon- 
ing only the initial letters in the names of i 
represented, lays 2 a wide field for the investiga. 
tion of learned and inquisitive travellers in the au- 
cient territory of the Pharaohs. 


t to have been the sun and the moon. They 
as the ox or 


also worshipped a number of ox 

(under the name of Apis), the dog, the wolf, the hawk. 
the crocodile, the ibis or stork, the cat, Ac. ; and such 
was the reverence which they had for these animals. 


the 
that, in extreme famine, they chose to eat one another 
rather than feed on their imagined deities. The Egyp- 
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try. Memphis was built on the west side of the Nile, 
and has been succeeded by the com ively modern 
tity of Cairo, on the east bank of river. On the 
site of Thebes and Memphis, and in their neighbour- 
hood, are now found the greatest quantity of the ruins 
of ancient temples and other magnificent erections. 
In the present day Thebes receives the name of Said. 
after a lengthened period of extensive civi 
aon military glory, and dignified learning, suffered 
a series of reverses of fortune, and finally sunk into a 
state of utter poverty and barbaric ignorance. The 
political distractions into which it fell were taken ad- 
vantage of by the Babylonians, under their king, Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who, according to the promises of the 
Almighty, recorded by the prophet Jeremiah—* I will 
ive the of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, and he s take her multitude, and take 
her spoil, and take her prey, and it shall be the wages 
of his army,” &c.—overran the country with his hosts, 
and carried off, in peace, an immense quantity of its 
moveable wealth. This transaction took place about 
569 years before Christ; and it will be remembered 
by the readers of Scripture that the Egyptians, on this 
and other occasions, excited the anger of the Deity, 
and brought upon them the visitations of his outraged 
providence, by their vicious and idolatrous practices. 
About forty-four years afterwards, Egypt was again 
intruded upon by force of arms, and fell a prey to the 
conquering hordes of Persia under Cyrus. It now be- 
came a distant colony of Persia, which maintained an 
authority over it for more than two hundred years, at 
the end of which it was seized by Alexander the Great, 
a monarch of Greece, who shortly afterwards conquered 
the whole of Persia. Besides settling the government 
of the country, Alexander improved it in various ways 
—among the rest of his enterprises, building the city of 
Alexandria, which he called after his own name; and 
as it was placed on the sea-coast, at one of the mouths 
of the Nile, it speedily rose to be one of the t and 
most opulent sea-port towns in the world. Upon the 
division of the Persian empire some time later, Egypt 
fell to Ptolemy Lagus, one of Alexander’s generals, 
who was succeeded by a race of princes distinguished 
by the name of Ptolemy, in addition to their r ap- 
ions ; and hence the Ptolemies of Egypt who are 
spoken of in ancient his The last royal descen- 
dant of this noble Grecian line was Cleopatra, a prin- 
cess of great beauty and accomplishments, and at her 
decease, which she accomplished by suicide, the land 
of Egypt became a province of Rome, some of whose 
pas grees. endeavoured to revive in it a love of letters, 
and enriched it by various improvements. Subse- 
quently, Egypt fell into a state of ruinous distraction, 
consequent on the troubles and decline of the Roman 
government, and was at last ye oo subdued b 
the Saracens, who introduced the religion of Mahomed, 
destroyed the li ies, and, as faras ible, the splen- 
did works of art ; so that, under their sway, every spe- 
cies of barbaric rudeness was made to supe the 
ancient refined habits of the Since that dismal 
epoch, Egypt has, eee) ter century, sunk deeper 
and r into a state of perfect neglect and ruin. In 
recent times it has been under the immediate despotic 
rule of Mahomet Ali, nominally a pasha of the Sultan 
a@f Constantinople, and a man who is apparently both 
able and willing to do much towards restoring civiliza- 
tion to the place of its birth. 


CRACOW.* 

Ar abont one a.m. on the 19th of August we reached 
the confines of the small portion of territory attached 
to the town of Cracow. Here we were stopped, it be- 
ing necessary that our passport and luggage should be 
examined at the customhouse, which could not take 
place before five or six o'clock. Our German had now 
erased wo be of service to us; and as the postilion un- 
derstood nothing but Polish, we were kept halfan hour 
in the midst of the road in a dark rainy night, vainly 
endeavouring to persuade our postilion to proceed, and 
unalue to conjecture the cause of delay. The mystery 
was at length explained by our being taken back to 
the posthouse where we had last changed horses, the 
driver of which, being a German, informed us of the 
mature of the predicament in which we were 

and having directed us tw a miserable hovel, an 
inn, left us to shift for ourselves during the rest of the 


One oA the chief cities in Poland. 


night as well as we were able. We aroused the peo- 
ple, and, after much difficulty, gained admission to a 
dirty room, where we found two Germaa officers 

the chairs. There being no beds to be had in the 
they brought us in two bundles of straw, and 
it on the floor. We laid ourselves down in the 


a few hours’ a Scarcely, how- 

our eyes, w a simultaneous at- 
of fleas soon convinced us that sleep was not for 
the remainder of the night was spent in writh- 
seratching, and wishing for day-light. An 
fast, on black coffee and brown bread, the 
refreshment which the house afforded, having 
we once more set out, and in a 
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of which were furnished with glass. The wre 
tottering, and the tiles sliding from the roofs of all 
surrounding houses, added to the miserable and squa- 
lid appearance of the inhabitants, who consisted of 
Jews, convicts, and a semi-barbarous peasantry, pre- 
sented a scene of dilapidation and misery never to be 
forgotten. Having been provided by the landlord of 
the inn with a sort of cicerone, who undertook to shew 
us the principal of the town, we turned our steps 
towards the cast This is a large pile of building, 
on a slight eminence, which commands the town. 

a part of the inclosure within the walls is occupied by 
the structure itself, there being a from 
which you enter the cathed Here are the tombs 
containing the mouldering remains of the Kings of 
Suend, The valiant and the vile, the ae and 
the despotic, side by side, partake a gene! oom, un- 
the ot slavery of their wretched 
—-> for whose downfall they, by internal dissen- 
sions, but too surely prepared the way. But the tombs 
of the Casimirs, the Sigismunds—rich as are in 
historic recollections— from the mind of the tra- 
veller as he stands by the monument raised to the me- 
mory of Sobieski. is hero was the first to stem the 
torrent of Islamism, which, having overrun the whole 
of Hungary, to sweep away the Austrian 
empire; and, with an army of sixty-three thousand 
men, though opposed by six times that number, he re- 
pelled the invaders, saved the throne of Leopold, and 
caused a turn in that tide of Ottoman power which is 
now at its lowest ebb in Europe. Lamentable indeed 
is it, that the empire, so rescued in its hour of need, 
which owed its safety, and, we may say, owes its pre- 
sent existence to Poland, should have been among the 
first to assist and partake in the dismemberment of that 
once rich and noble kingdom—a dismemberment which 
must eternally stand recorded among the most flagi- 
tious and unblushing outrages on political faith and 
national law. Our for the unmerited prostra- 
tion of Poland is increased, if we take a comparative 
view of the present state and prospects of the Poles 
and Greeks. Whilst the former are subject to a sys- 
tem of unremitting espionage and constraint, and, in 
return for their chivalrous exertion in the cause of 
Christianity and European freedom, are abandoned to 
a merciless despotism, the latter, who, by their in- 
trigues and pusillanimity, prepared the way for the 
Turkish invasion ; who lowered the cross to the cres- 
cent, and crouched in the very dust beneath Ottoman 
dominion ; who equal their conquerors in fanaticism, 
and exceed them in vice, without ing of one 
spark of that honour and bravery which have ever dis- 
tinguished the Turkish character; are held forth as 
the inheritors of the high spirit and patriotism which 
gave undying glory to ancient Greece. Thus, the 
needy adventurer and Philhellene, taking advantage 
of the false impressions imbibed through classic asso- 
ciations, mislead the untravelled enthusiast ; and thus 
is the fate of nations decided by the dreaming influ- 
ence of schoolboy recollections. 

On leaving the body of the church, we were con- 
ducted by our guide to the crypt below, which con- 
tains the tomb of Sobieski, and the coffin in which are 
the remains of Poniatowski. We then left the castle, 
and, descending the eminence, entered a church, which 
we found crowded with people lying round the altar, 
with their arms extended and motionless. The aisles 
were filled with devotees, many kissing the ground, 
some striking their breasts, and few evincing the calm of 
true devotion. The church is long, lofty, and gaudily 
gilded. Returning towards the inn, we entered a book- 
seller's shop, to seek for some publication enumerating 
the objects worthy of being visited in the town, and 
were surprised to find a translated edition of Scott’s 
Life of Napoleon, which, though only published in 
England a few weeks before, had already found its 
way to this remote and unfrequented city. 

n a height to the left, about a mile from the town, 
is a conical mount, to the of Kosciusko. 

Cracow has about forty thousand inhabitants, chiefly 
Jews, a black robe, and 
wear their hair v: - carry sticks, 
and usually wear fur hats with lout rea he part 
called Mount Vistula is inhabited exclusively by them. 
As eg the doors, they come out and take you by 
the » imploring you to buy something of them. 
The women have very long hair, and caps of cloth and 
fur. The dress of the unmarried is somewhat distine- 
tive, consisting of a red kerchief tied round the head 
like a turban, the curls falling from beneath.—Web- 
ster’« Travels through the Crimea, 1830, 
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BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 
Iw the year 1388, the Scottish nobles had determined 
upon an invasion of England on a large scale, and 
had assembled a great army for that purpose ; but, 
learning that the people of Northumber! were as- 
sembling an army on the eastern frontier, they re 
solved to limit their incursion to that which might be 
achieved by the Earl of with a chosen band 
of four or five thousand men. With this force he pe. 
netraged into the mountainous frontier of England, 
where an assault was least expected, and, issui 
near New fell upon the flat and ri country 
sound, eoying, plundering, burning, and loading his 


army with s 
Percy, Earl of North ; an English noble 
of great power, and with whom the had fre. 


out to skirmish with the Scots. Douglas and Henry 
Percy encountered personally ; and it so chanced that 
Douglas got ion in struggle of Hotspur's 
spear, to the end of which was attached a small orna- 
ment of silk, embroidered with pearls, on which was 
i cognizance, as it is called, «f 

Douglas shook this trophy aloft, and 
declared that he would carry it into Scotland, and 
lant it on his castle of eith. “ That,” said 

ercy, “ shalt thou never do. I will m 
ere canst get back into Scotland.” ‘“ Then,” 
said Douglas, “ come to seek it, and thou shalt find 
it before my tent.” 

The Scots army, having completed the tad 
their expedition, n their retreat up the little river 
Reed, which afforded a tolerable road running to 
wards the Scottish frontier. They encamped at Ot- 
terbourne, about twenty miles from the frontier, on the 
19th August 1388. In the middle of the night the 
alarm arose in the Scottish camp that the English 
host were coming upon them, and the moonlight 
showed the advance of Sir Henry Percy, with a body of 
men equal, or superior, in number to that of ena bg 
He had already crossed the Reed water, and was ad- 
vancing towards the left flank of the Scottish army. 
Douglas, not choosing to receive the assault in that 
position, drew his men out of the camp, and, with a 
degree of military skill which could scarce have been 
expected when his forces were of such an undisciplined 
character, he altogether changed the position of the 
army, and ae his troops with their front to the 
advancing English. 

Hotspur, in the meantime, marched his squadrons 
through the deserted camp, where there were none 
left but a few servants and stragglers of the army. 
The interruptions which the English troops met with 
threw them a little into disorder, when the moon 
arising showed them the Scottish army, who they 
fancied were retreating, drawn up in complete order, 
and prepared to fight. The battle commenced with 
the greatest fury; for Percy and Douglas were the 
two most distinguished soldiers of their time, and 
each army trusted in the courage and talents of their 
commanders, whose names were shouted on either 
side. The Scots, who were outnumbered, were at 
length about to give way, when Douglas, their leader, 
caused his banner to advance, attended by his best men. 
He himself, shouting his war-cry of “ Douglas!” rush- 
ed forward, clearing his way with the blows of his 
battle-axe, and breaking into the very thickest of 
the enemy. He fell, at length, under three mortal 
wounds. Had his death been known, it would pro- 
bably have decided the battle against the Scots; but 
the English only knew that some brave man-at-arms 
had fallen. eantime the other Scottish nobles 
pressed forward, and found their general dying among 
several of his faithful esquires and pages, who lay slain 
around. A stout priest, called William of North- 
Berwick, the chaplain of Douglas, was protecting the 
body of his patron with a long lance. 

* How fares it, cousin?” said Sinclair, the first 
Scottish knight who came up to the wounded leader. 

“ Indifferently,” answered Douglas ; “ but, blessed 
be God, my ancestors have died in fields of battle, not 
on down beds. I sink fast ; but let them still cry my 
war-cry, and conceal my death from my followers. 
There was a tradition in our family that a dead 
Douglas should win a field, and I trust it will be this 
day accomplished.” 

The nobles did as he had enjoined ; they concealed 
the Earl’s body, and again rushed on to the battle, 
shouting “ Douglas! Douglas!” louder than before. 
The English were weakened by the loss of the brave 
brothers, Henry and Ralph Percy, both of whom were 
made prisoners, fighting most gallantly, and almost 
no man of note amongst the English escaped death or 
captivity. Hence a Scottish poet has said of the name 
of Douglas— 

** Hosts have been known at that dread sound to yield, 
And Douglas dead, his name has won the field. 

Sir Henry Perey became the prisoner of Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, who obliged him, for ransom, to build « 
castle for him at Eaglesham, in Renfrewshire, which 
he called Poinon, from having been reared with poined 
money. The battle of Otterbourne was disastrous to 
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— tians had a belief, inculcated by their priests, that the -— 
souls of men, after death, passed into the bodies of the | 
clean or wnclean animals, according to the deeds done and 
in the body, and that at a distant period of time i 
enormous architectural edifices for the reception of _— 
their bodies, in order that they might, as they thought, 
onal. In this fantastic notion we find a as th 
satisfactory solution of the mysterious practice of in- itsel 
huming mummies in those now rec- 
koned among the greatest won in the world. = 
| In the days of Egypt's ancient glory, it was dignified 
; with two greater and many lesser cities. The two | few hours after, having passed through the purgato- cops 
principal were Thebes, the capital of Upper Egypt, | rial forms of the customhouse, we found ourselves in the _ 
and a city of extraordinary extent and splendour ; and | suburbs of the once flourishing and populous Cracow. | quently had encounters, sent his two sons, Sir Henry oie 
Memphis, the capital of the middle district of the coun- | The inn at which we stopped had a long range of | and Sir Ralph Percy, to stop the progress of this in. 1 
vasion.. Both were_ gallant knights: but the first, ings 
who, from his impetuosity, was called —— was -— 
one of the most distinguished warriors in England, 
as Douglas was in Scotland. The brothers threw T 
themselves hastily into Newcastle, to defend that im. y nea 
portant town; and as Douglas, in an insulting man. caus 
‘ ner, drew out his followers before the walls, they came a 
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NOVEMBER. 
Now (says the author of the Mirror of the Months), 
as the branches become bare, another sight presents 
itself, which, trifling as it is, fixes the attention of all 
who see it. I mean the birds’ nests that are seen here 
and there in the now transparent hedges, bushes, and 
copses. Now, the felling of wood for the winter store 
cammences ; and, in a mild still day, the measured 
strokes of the woodman’s axe, heard far away in the 
thick forest, bring with their sound an associated feel- 
ing, similar to that produced by a wreath of smoke 
rising from out the same scene: they tell us a tale of 
«* Uncertain d in the pathless wood.” 

The “ busy flail,” too, which is now in full employ- 
ment, fills the air about the homestead with a pleasant 
sound, and invites the passer-by to look in at the great 
open doors of the barn, and see the wheatstack reach- 
ing to the reof on either hand; the little pyramid of 
bright grain behind the threshers ; the scattered ears 
between them, leaping and rustling beneath their fast- 
falling strokes; and the flail itself flying harmless 
round the labourers’ heads, though seeming to threaten 
danger at every turn; while, outside, the flock of 
“barn-door” poultry ply their ceaseless search for 
food, among the knee-deep straw ; and the cattle, all 
their summer frolics forgotten, stand ruminating be- 
side the half-empty hay-rack, or lean with inquiring 
faces over the gate that looks down into the village, or 
away towards the distant pastures. 

Of the birds that have hitherto made merry even at 
the approach of winter, now all are silent; all, save that 
one = now earns his title of “‘ the household bird,” 
by haunting the thresholds and window-cills, and cast- 
ing sidelong glances in-doors, as if to reconnoitre the 

itions of all within, before the pinching frosts force 

im to lay aside his fears, and flit in and out, silently, 
like a winged spirit. All are now silent except him ; 
but he, as he sits on the pointed palings beside the 
door-way, or on the topmost twig of the little black 
thorn that has been left growing in the otherwise 
closely-clipt hedge, ipes plaintive ditties with a low 
inward voice—like of of a love-tainted maiden, as 
she sits — from her companions, and sings soft me- 
lodies to herself, almost without knowing it. 

Some of the other small birds that winter with us, 
but have hitherto kept aloof from our dwellings, now 
approach them, and mope about among the house-spar- 
tows, on the bare branches, wondering what has be- 
come of all the leaves, and not knowing one tree from 
another. Of these the chief are the hedge-sparrow, 
the blue titmouse, and the linnet. These also, to- 
gether with the goldfinch, thrush, blackbird, &c., may 
still be seen rifling the hip and haw-grown hedges of 
their scanty fruit. Almost all, however, even of those 
singing-birds that do not migrate, except the redbreast, 
wren, hedge-sparrow, and titmouse, disappear shortly 
after the commencement of this month, and go no one 
knows whither. But the pert house-sparrow keeps 
possession of the garden and courtyard all the winter ; 
and the different species of wagtails may be seen busily 
haunting the clear cold spring-heads, and wading into 
the unfrozen water in ar 4 of their delicate food, 
consisting of insects in the aurelia state. 

Now, farmer finishes all his out-of-door work 
before the frosts set in, and lays by his implements tili 
the awakening of spring calls him to his hand-labour 


again. 

Now, the sheep, all their other more natural food 
failing, begin to be penned on patches of the turnip- 
field, where they first devour the green tops joyfully, 
and then gradually hollow out the juicy root, holding 
it firm with their feet, till nothing is left but the dry 
brown husk. 


Now, the herds stand all day long hanging their dis- 
consolate heads beside the leafless hedges, and waiting 
as anxiously, but as patiently too, to be called home to 
pr stall, as they do in summer to be driven 

e 

Now, cold rains come deluging down, till the drench- 
ed ground, the dripping trees, the pouring eaves, and 
the torn -skirted clouds, seemiggly d 
downward slantwise by the threads of dusky rain that 
descend from them, are all mingled together in one 
blind confusion ; while the few cattle that are left in 
the open pastures, forgetful of their till now intermi- 
nable business of feeding, turn their backs upon the 
besieging storm, and, hanging down their heads till 
their noses almost touch the ground, stand out in the 
middle of the fields motionless, like dead images. 

Now, too, a single rain-storm, like the above, breaks 
up all the paths and ways at once, and makes home no 
longer “home” to those who are not obliged to leave 
it; while, en revance, it becomes doubly endeared to 

who are. 

London is so perfect an antithesis to the country in 
all things, that whatever is good for the one is for 
the other. Accordingly, as the country half forgets 
itself this month, so London just begins to know itself 
again. Its streets revive from their late suspended 
animation, and are alive with anxious faces, and musi- 
cal with the mingled sounds of many wheels, 

Now, the shops begin to shine out with their new 
winter wares; though as yet the chief profits of their 


owners depend on disposing of the “summer stock,” 
at fifty per cent. rime cost. 

Now, the theatres, i by their no longer 
empty benches, try which shall be the first to bygak 
through that hollow truce on the strength of which 
yer eonie hitherto been acting only on alternate nights. 

ow, during the first week, the citizens see visions 
and dream dreams, the burthens of which are barons 
of beef; and the first eight days are passed in a state 
of pleasing lexity, touching their chance of a ticket 
for the Lord Mayor's dinner on the ninth. 

Now, all the little boys give thanks in their secret 
hearts to Guy Faux, for having attempted to burn 
“the Parliament” with “ gunpowder, treason, and 
ple ” since the said attempt gives them occasion to 

rn every thing they can lay their hands on—their 
own fingers included : a bonfire being, in the eyes of 
an English schoolboy, the true “beauteous and su- 
blime of human life.” 


YOUNG RANDAL. 


It was a’ to seek his fortune in the High Germanie, 

To fecht the fi loons in jie, 

That he left his father’s tower o’ sweet Willanslee, 

And mory wae friends i’ the North Countrie. 

He left his mother in her bower, his father in the ha’, 
at the outer yett, but and his sisters twa, 

And his bonnie cousin Jean, that look’d owre the wa’, 

And, mair than a’ the lave, loot the tears doun fa’. 

** Oh, whan will ye be back ?” sae kindly did she spier, 

*« Oh, whan will ye be back, my hinnie and my dear?” 

«* Whenever I can win eneuch o’ Spanish » 

To dress ye out in pearlins and silks, my Scar.” 

Oh, Randal’s hair was coal black, when he gaed awa, 

Oh, Randal’s cheeks were roses red, when he gaed awa, 

And in his bonnie ee, a spark glintit high, 

Like the merrie, merrie lark, in the morning sky. 

Oh, Randal was an altert man when he came hame, 

A sair altert man was he, when he came hame; 

Wi' a ribbon at his breast, and a sir at his name, 

And grey, grey cheeks, did Randal come hame. 

He lichtit at the outer yett, and rispit wi’ the ring, 

And down came a ladie to see him come in, 

And after the ladie came bairns feifteen— 

** Can this muckle wile be my true-love, Jean ?” 


He turned him about, wi’ a waeful ee, 

And a heart as sair as sair could be: 

He lap on his horse, and awa did wiidly flee, 
And never mair came back to sweet Willansice. 
Oh, dule on the puirtith o’ this countrie, 

And dule on the wars o’ the High Germanie, 
And dule on the love that ’ 

For they've wrecked the 


MIERS’S “ TRAVELS IN CHILE.” 
Tue difference between a Frenchman and an English- 
man is certainly very great and very remarkable. Mr 
Miers, the author of this book, in conjunction with a 
friend, was possessed of a disposable capital of twenty 
thousand pounds. Were a Parisian to find himself in 
possession of a moiety of this sum, would he not, mar- 
ried or single, live in two or three spacious garrets 
within half a mile of the gardens of the Tuileries or 
the Luxembourg ? Would he not spend his mornings 
at the café or the reading room ? his evenings in pro- 
menading the walks and gardens, or assisting at some 
spectacle? Would his wife have any domestic affairs 
to attend to? Certainly not. He and she dine, se- 
parately or in company, at a restaurateur’s, who takes 
all the business of dinner on himself, and, with the 
keeper of the café, all the business of ali the meals. 
The quiet home is disturbed by few servants, and by 
no odour of cookery, neither by noisy children : a Pa- 
risian family is always small. It is exceedingly ennu- 
yeux to both parties to be burthened by more than one 
or two children. Look on this picture, and then on 
the English one. Mr Miers, being in ion of a 
moderate and disposable fortune, considers it in no 
other light than capital—as the seed of future wealth 
—and immediately casts about how he may increase it 
by some enterprise tenfold, and in a few years make 
himself an enormously rich man. The scene of money- 
making for the moment is supposed to be South Ame- 
rica—Chile presents itself, and an experiment on cop- 
per promises much. Yes; “the conclusion was irre- 
sistible,” says Mr Miers, “ that u the given data 
an immense fortune might rapidly be made in the pro- 
posed speculation.” This was enough—Mr Miers 
spends his honeymoon in purchasing and shipping a 
grand train of machinery for refining, rolling, and ma- 
nufacturing copper into sheathing; the next months 
of married happiness are spent on board a packet bound 
for Buenos Ayres ; his wife is then hurried across the 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the 
painful period of gestation is in tumbling 
through the broken roads and barbarous deserts of the 
Pampas, until the moment of parturition arrives, and 
the unfortunate wife of the anxious speculator is 
brought to bed, if it may be so termed, in a savage pass 
of the lofty and almost inaccessible Andes. All this 
too, with the utmost attachment and tenderness on the 
part of the enterprising husband ; and with the great. 
est courage, strength of mind, and heroic fortitude of 
the English wife. The unhappy lady faints on her 
mule ; her anxious husband conveys her to a wretched 
post-hut, unsheltered from either rain or wind, where 
she is delivered. In this atrocious place she recovers 
from her labour and her puerperal fever, until the time 
comes when her her, on hides and 


poles borne on the shoulders of himself and of three 
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others, forty-five miles to the nearest civilized place, 
which he does till the poles eat into the very flesh of 
Sas aa This is only a trifling of 
the ities which Engli voluntarily en- 
counter in a ion, when an “ immense fortune” 
is to be “ ra ” acquired. Mr Miers leaves his wife 
and new-born child in a comfortable retreat, and pro- 
ceeds to the end of his journey ; for his machinery ix 
to be landed, the ships will charge for demurrage, and 
the workmen will get drunk and run away ; besides, 
the capital is lying dead. this machinery is 
landed, the speculator has all the prejudices of the na- 
tives to contend with, their rogueries and jealousies to 
defeat, the corruption and delay of their courts of jus- 


at work ; and Mr Miers is in 
England, and Mrs Miers is at Concon, in Chile, where 
the great fortune is or was to be made. H 
whether Mr Miers has succeeded in making a good 
tion or not, his adventures have put him into 
way of compiling an excellent book. Certainly, 
neither the very excellent one of Captain Basil Hall, 
nor that of Mrs Graham, nor any other we have seen, 
is entitled to more attention, from the fulness and va- 
riety of its instruction.—London Magazine. 


AN OLD SCOTTISH PUNISHMENT. 
Ir appears, from the Records of Justiciary, that a 
custom at one time prevailed in criminal jurispru- 
dence of commuting sentence of death into gifti 
away as slaves into perpetual servitude under specified 
masters. The following extract will make the mode 


of ging understood :— 

“ At Perth, the 5th day of December 1701. The 
Commissioners of Justiciary of the south district, for 
securing the peace in the Highlands, considering that 
Donald Robertson, Alexander Stewart, John Robert- 
son, and Donald M‘Donald, prisoners within the Tol- 
booth, and indicted and tried at this court, and by vir- 
tue of the inquest, returned guilty of death ; and the 
Commissioners have changed their punishment of death 
to perpetual servitude, and that said pannels are 
at the court’s disposal: Therefore, the said Commis- 
sioners have given —— 4 and hereby give and 
gift, the said M‘Donald, one of the said pri- 
soners, as a servant to the Right Honour- 
able John Earl of Tullebardane ; recommending to his 
Lordship to provide a collar of brass, iron, or copper, 
which, by his sentence or doom, whereof an extract is 
delivered to the magistrates of the said burgh of Perth, 
is to be upon his neck, with this inscription—‘ Donald 
M‘Donald, found guilty of death for theft, at Perth, 
December 5, 1701, and gifted_as a perpetual servant 
to John Earl of Tullebardane :* Recommending to his 
Lordship to transport him from the said prison next 
week,” &c. 

It would appear that a similar commutation was 
made of the doom of the other prisoners. About forty 
years ago, some fishermen, in d ing.their nets in 
the river Forth, above Alloa, b t up from the bet- 
tom a brass with this inscription upon it :— 
“ Alexander Stewart, found guilty of death for theft, 
at Perth, 5th December 1701, and gifted by the Jus- 
ticiars, as a perpetual servant to Sir John Aresken of 
Alva.” This curious collar is now in the possession 
of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 


LORD SANQUHAR AND THE FENCING- 
MASTER. 


We learn from every authority that duels became 
nearly as common in England, after the accession of 
James VI., as they had ever been in France. The 
point of honour, so fatal to the gallants of the age, was 
nowhere carried more highly than at the court of the 
pacific Solomon of Britain. Instead of the feudal com- 
bats upon the Hiegate of Edinburgh, which had often 
disturbed his repose at Holyrood, his levees at Theo- 
bald’s were occupied with listening to the detail of more 
polished, but not less sanguinary contests. 

Though such shifts might occasionally be resorted 
to by the faint-hearted, vet the fiery cavaliers of the 
English court were but little apt to profit by them ; 
their vengeance for insulted honour sometimes vented 
itself through fouler channels than that of fair combat. 
It happened, for example, that Lord Sanquhar, a Scot. 
tish nobleman, in fencing with a master of the noble 
science of defence, lost his eye by an unlucky thrust. 
The accident was provoking, but without remedy ; 
nor did Lerd Sanquhar think of it, unless with regret, 
until some years after, when he chanced to be in the 
French court. Henry the Great casually asked him 
how he lest his eye? “ By the thrust of a sword,” 
answered his Lordship, not caring to enter into parti. 
culars. The King, supposing the accident the conse. 
quence of a duel, immediately inquired, “ Does the 
man yet live?" These few words set the bleed af the 
Scottish nobleman on fire; nor did he rest till he had 
taken the base vengeance of assassinating, by hired 
ruffians, the unfortunate fencing-master. The mutual 
animesity betwixt the English and Scottish nations 
had already occasioned much Moodshed ameng the 
gentry, by single combat; and James now found him. 
self under the necessity of making a striking example 


the leaders on both sides, Percy being made captive, 
and Douglas slain on the field. It has been the sub- 
of many songs and poems, and Prgpes historian : : 
Preissart says that, one other action only excepted, it 
was the best fought battle of that warlike time. 
ice to SUDMIt to, the ingratitude and neglect of triends 
to bear with, before the great manufacturing train can . 
be put into action. All this and more Mr Miers, it - 
seems, had to contend with, for we doubt whether the 
Young tenets ches ones 
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Ga .—Piant out all sorts of fruit trees and 


eranches. wly planted trees Should b be mu prevent the 
frost roots. 
Kitewen Ganpen.—Trench and manure ground for planting. 


old 
be asparagus ; 
alleys, and cover the beds = iy - mould three inches deep. Lay 


ont 
—Lindley's Guide to 


VALUE OF MACHINERY. 

The creation of employment the cheapness 
of cotton goods p considered as 

a mere change from the labour of India’ Ang oe oe of England. 


as the y did for Indian, it is true, 
no longer sends us his  euinees and his #4, stuffs; we make 


we im- 


and ten million pounds—enough to 
twelve hundred and sixty million eee of cloth—which is about 
two yards a-piece for every human ms inthe World. The work- 


‘tines 


evstrary, from the want of these sell to 
us at much less profit ; for th that it occupies 
three times the bulk of the Indian cotton, and the freight costs 
twelve times the price to which it might be ‘reduced by mechanical 
skill. When the Chinese acquire the know from other na- 
tions, which their institutions now shut out, 
value of mechanical — in preference to unassisted manual la- 


THERMOMETER AND BAROMETER. 
Italy had the honour of inventing both the thermometer and 
the most important auxiliaries of modern seience. 
‘Three different Seen of ther d for the Aca- 
demy del Cimento, were copied and circulated over Europe. But 
now was to procure an exact co » by 
The Italians began. the divisions 
marked 


at the cellar heat this to be uniform; and 
other — bi plunging the ball in certain chemical mixtures, 
Boyle ing of the oil of aniseed for the lower 
Fini Halley recommended the ebullition of aleohol as the 
it of the scale. The great advantage uf deriving a point from 
ion w was not at pers d ob- 


tend, from point 
tack al 


homes 725 at boiling water, and at melting wand te 
and re- 
duced the other numbers in the same ery and 71. 


very difficult execu- 
i ious process for determining the scale 
of heat was 1694 by Renaldini, a learned Italian 

hematician. Taking the freezing and boiling of water for the 
extremes, he found the intermediate points from a mixture of ten 


eutlers peachy to the forests in search of 
the wild pine, which afforded them aw ey refreshing d 
This i plant is minutely by Dampier in 

and succinct manner which all his notices of 
natural productions The he says, t so 


‘They will hold a mt and half, 
freshes the lea’ ts nourishes the root. hen 
lets out the water, which we catch in our 
many times to my great relief.”"—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


POPULATION OF RUSSIA. 
of 
Russian empire, taken officially in the year 129. It is curious, 
inasmuch from 


as it these results differently those which 

have been pul by able writers Matistics. The 
tion of Russia amounts to 43,700, the inet of 
inland to 1,256,400; the kingdom of Poland to 4,950,000; the 
whole of the Russian empire to 49,000,000, ation of 
Georgia, Inverski, Min: Gourel, Armenia, » in short, all 
to the south of the Caucasus and mouth of the 
Torch, of which there are official » ated at 

ary is 743,597, comprising i 

number all the Cossacks, é wandering tribes of the 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

No season has offered such varietés in costume as the early part 

of the present month. Fancy dremes of the mont outré description 
have appeared, even in the streets. Short waists and long, 


ariahl 
We observed several exquisites making morning calls in seare-crow 
— coats; the skirts, lappels, collars, and cuffs, picturesquely 
not too formal) 

lours—all colours at once. 


For the evening party, a and crackers are im the 
ue or hat, ani 
or tar; sometimes a Catherine w 
Frills, collars, and ruffles, of papier have en- 
tiny, ~- those of cambric om lace, and shirts of every de- 
scription are quite discarded. Paint has been i in much request, and 
ruddle seems to have been preferred to rouge ; ches are also 
much worn, not on the countenance, but on the clothes; for these 
the favourite materiel is tartan, plush of any colour, or uroy. 
Several dandies appeared on the 5th with gloves, but they are not 
essential requisites to be in the ton: canes are disca ; even a 
whip would be reckoned to evince mauvais gout, but a half- 
penny bunch of matches ‘ a la 4" is indispensable to a fashion- 
able aspirant. The old practice of being carried abroad in chairs 
has been universally revived; and it must be confessed that it ex- 
hibits the Fi ifs to much advautage. 
a we observed the following Caractére, 
he coat was a la militaire, of the 


Seotch 
tartan, and the other ~ fdy striped ticking, made very full, 
en matelot, in Sapiens with the prevailing taste. The wig 
was made of white willow shavings, with a large lin 
for a quene, tied on with a naud of red tape. The hat, wn, 
eg darker than the Devonshire beaver, but disinclining to 
black. It had no brim, and was without a crown. A tarni 
to the the Pheenix Fire Office, on the bust, gave a distingué = 
ted a sensation quite a len ts appearance 
Fashion. Hoots’ Comic Annual. 
“The Bible THE ANALYZED. 
history ceases before Christ. The Septua- 
nt version was made in 284; "and first divided into in 
253. The first English edition was in 1536; the first authorized 


to read i 15493 the translation 


iNew 

In the oe Testament In the Naw. Total. 

Cha 9 260 1189 

pters 

Verses 4 31,173 

Words 592,493 181,253 773,746 

Letters 2,728,100 838,380 3,566, 

The middle chapter, and the t in the Bible, isthe 117th Psalm ; 
the middle verse is the 8th of 118th middle line 


2d book of the Chronicles, 4th ec! 
and occurs in the Old Testament ,535 times ; the same word in 

Old. "Testament.—The mi 


New Testament.—The mid le is the Thessalonians, 2d; the 
middle chapter is between the 13th and 14th of the Romans; the 
the chapter of the Acts; the least 
verse is the 35th verse of the 1 th chapter of the Gospel b y St J John, 

The 2ist verse of the 7th cage a Ezra has all the letters of 
the alphabet in it. 

yaw de pak of the 2d book of Kings and the 37th chapter 


of I 
The book of Esther has 10 chapters, but neitner the words Lord 
nor God in it. 


TO FROSTED POTATOES. 
Thus is i or other 


an 

vegetable, i in cold wonet er till thawed. A better and lease effectual 
method been diseovered by a Cumberland gentleman. This 
remedy : simply to allow the potatoes to remain in the pits after a 
severe frost, till the mild weather has set in for some weeks, and 

wed them to recover gradually. If once exposed to the atmo- 
spheric air, no art will recover frosted potatoes.—Cvok and House- 
wife's Manual. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDs. 
the aut! ts ‘ollowii its of manners in the Sand- 
wich Islanders :— = 
USE OF SILK STOCKINGS. 

Tiam’s brother was our domo ; he attached bimself par- 
ticularly to Nicolls, who called him Tom; and asa coinpensation 
for his trouble and obliging attention to us, made him a present of 
his make. + which, unfortunately for Tom, were silk ones, 
He was so proud of ‘the gift, that he immediately put them over 
his olive-coloured calves, and, without any s' » he continued 
walking and working about the house. ‘This was usage to which 
silk stockings were not accustomed, the consequence was, that 
before morning their soles had vanished. 

KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

There was a simplicity about his dress, which 
strongly characterized al philosopher. His head was crowned 
with an old a the coat was formed of coarse blue cloth 
in the antique s! with large metal buttons; the ay of 
— eg which in its youthful days had been black. 

of short, light, and well-worn velveteen pantaloons _ A 
great advantage coarse worsted stockings and thick-solec shoes, al 
admirably adapted fur the tropics; while his shirt aud cravat, 
which had formerly been had a serious mis- 


u woman. reader, was 
the 0 hmaah the First, King of the Sandwich 
Islands, heredi ofa 


ration ennget t conviets from New South Wales! 
FLESH. 
We lived on and 


are our men A 
for the table not be under three years, or above seven. 
flesh of those which are tame, w . occasionally worked, 
is tender and firm, and hard and white; it is far su to 
the wild horse, the flesh of which is loose and stri the fat 
yellow and rather oily. We a—~~ 4 killed the former for our 
or rump steak off «well that if they sat down to 
an ves ona 
piece of prime ox beef. 


PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 

The chief told her, that if she would become his wife, he would 
send one hundred sea-otters to her relations; that he would 
ask her to carry wood, draw water, dig for roots, or hunt for pro- 
visions; that he would make her mistress over his other wives, and 
permit her to sit at her ease from morning to night, and wear her 
own clothes; that she should always have abundance of fat salmon, 
anchovies, and elk, and be allowed to mnnke as many pipes of to- 
baceo during the day as she thought proper; together w am | 


other flatte inducements, the tithe of which would have 
a score of the 


vestals that ever 


‘Tue present Dukes of Richmond and Bedf 


ANECDOTES 
PICKED UP IN CONVERSATION. 


PARTY DISTINCTIONS. 


married to two sisters, daughters of the late Duke of 

said to have literally handed down to their 
me of the sons of 
the former bearing the name of Lord William Pit: 
Lennox, and a son of the latter Lord Charles James 


Fox Russell. 


magistrates y 

countryman, going into a court justice, 
notice of two aes at the bar, who, beleg employed 
on opposite sides of the cause at issue, scrupled not to 
wrangle and contradict each other frequently, while at 
the same time each bestowed the ap tion of brother 
on his opponent. The simple par observed to 
another person next him, there seemed to be no 
brotherly love between the two. “ Why,” says the 
other, “ you misunderstand the matter; they are 
merely brothers in law.” “Oh, then,” 1 the 
countryman, “I presume they are on two 
sisters ; and in this case the old saying holds good, 
that relations agree best when separate. 
FEMALE ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A lady, writing to a friend, meant, among other 
thi to inform » Be “that she had got a great cough 
and hoarseness, and that she was advised to Sor black 
beans for her hoarseness ; she hoped, however, if the 
hoarseness went away, the cough would follow.” In. 
stead of this sense, the letter was literally expressed 
in the following manner :—“ I have got a great coach 
and horses, and am advised to try black beans for my 
horses ; however, | I hope, if the horses go away, the 
coach will follow.” 

EARLY RISING. 

Richardson, the author of “ Clarissa,” &c. used to 
encourage diligence and early rising among his work. 
men, by leavin night and some- 
times fruit in the letter bo 

HIGHLANDER. 

“ A Highlander,” says Mrs Grant (that is, one of 
the real mountaineer kind), “ never sits at ease at a 
loom ; it is like putting a deer in the plough.” 

CHINESE TAILOR. 

The Chinese tailors do not take measures like the 
Europeans, though they can make clothes exact ——- 
toa pattern. An American captain at Canton wi 

ing to have a new coat, sent the proper quantity of 
cloth, with an old coat as a pattern, to a tradesman of 
the place. It unluckily happened that the old coat 
had a large patch at one of the elbows, and this defect 
was carefully copied by the Chinese, to the no small 
mortification of his employer. 

COSTS OF COURTSHIP. 

A young couple in the west of Scotland, after the 
usual term of courtship, fixed a day for their wedding. 
In the meantime, the lady thought proper to change 
her mind, and drew up with another man. The dis- 
appointed lover, enraged at this conduct, prosecuted 
the lady for damages; in an aecount of which, pub- 
licly produced, there appeared not only the expense of 
furnishing a house, but a charge for the loss of time 
sustained by him in the courtship, stated by him in 
this manner—“ To so many hours’ attendance on you 
this day,” &c. 

AMBIGUOUS SIGN. 

The following is said to be copied from a sign-board 

at D——: “ Boarding-school for young /addies.” 


PRINTED SERMONS. | 
Ina manse in Fife, the conversation of a en od me 
one evening turned on a volume of sermons which had 
just been published with considerable success, and was 
sup to have brought a round sum into the hands 
of the author. When the minister's wife heard-of what 
had been made by the volume, her imagination was 
excited, and, turning to her husband, who sat a little 
aside, she said, ‘* My dear, I see naething to hinder 
you to print a few of your sermons, too.” “ They were 
a’ | apo lang syne,” said the candid minister in his 
wife’s ear. 


London: Published, by Permission of the Proprietor, by Wti- 
LIAM Paternoster-row; G. Holywell-street 
Strand ; A. Dove as, Portman-street, Portman Square ; 

Bancxs & Co., Manchester; Wriantson & Birming- 

& Smitu, Liverpool; W. E. Somenscal™ 
N. Waicut, Nottingham; Waiout & 

Bristol; 8. Simms, Bath; J. Jounson, Cambri Penny 

and Co. , Exeter; J. Punvon, Hull; G. Riper, eld; HL 

York; J. Bristol; G. Youre, Dublin; 

and sold by all Booksellers, Newsinen, &¢. in Town and 


Typomraphy executed by W. and R. 
nomMas ALLAN, Jun, Caledonian M Edin! 
and printed by Brapguny and Evans, | Bouverie Street, 


chastest brown 
lower tribes of the Columbia, 


flourished among the 


in onthards, and | *kitts, and none at all, have been indifferently worn. For the Pro- rd. th 
es — nes r , ae Where late grapes are menade, rags and tatters of all kinds have been in much favour; 4 
pe auging upon none: th au immature state, the branches few buttons are worn, and the coats, waistcoats, and panta- 
may be eut off, with a joint or two of the branch above and below 
che fruit, and bung up in a dry, warm room, or in a warm, airy 
H kitchen, which is much better, when they may be preserved two 
: months, and will acquire a higher degree of maturity. Fig-trees, 
( are likely to be injured by frost, should now be covered with buzz and frizzé; these have been commonly composed of deal- 
: shavings: but in some cases of tow, and sometimes horse-hair. ( 
Earth i d cel Taki i y SHOPS alias CHOPS. 
h up cardoons and celery. Up parsnips on dry 
as soon . the leaves are dead, and lay them up for winter use. : An English traveller happening to be on the street 
Sow frame peas and Masagan on a bender. in with 
Plant out lettuces under frames lr § ~~" an audible voice, “ that, by order magistrates, co 
this month, if t have been omitted Tie up ive . ; 
when the plants -4 dry; or the middle of the plants may be co- next - being the king’s fast, all persons were strictly 
: wered with slates or tiles. Draw up the mould close to the heads enjoined to keep their cHors (meaning sHOPs, but 
| of sea kale, so as nearly to cover them. Clear artichoke plants speaking broad Scotch) shut during the whole of the 
on day.” ‘The Englishman immediately went and told = 
; the his landlord that he must be under the necessity of 
done in tre last month. Take up the —— —e the — uitting the place forthwith, as he was not pre ared 
anning kidney bean, and rve them in dry sand, in a = 
excluded from frost. in taking up the roots, care must be us 
Bot to af the stom, but colour formerly so much im vogue, under the name of fumée de 
OF the TOO; this In April Londres, turned up with famme d’enfer. It was garni with very “7 
fant dead gold; and slashed a7’ Espagnolle, back and front. The pan- the 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden. day 
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thering for us forty 
nd mdking forty times as much in- em} 
us to colour it with, The larl 
a demand upon the Indian power of labour, that even the people 
: of Hindostan, adopting European contrivances, have introduced and 
machinery to pack the cotton. Bishop Heber says, that he was fre- 
quently interested by seeing, at Bombay, immense bales of cotton and 
lving on the piers; and the ingenious screw, by which an astonish- A 
Wee 
afte 
or 
ie St 
least verse is the eno 
mis 
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| frie 
| dro 
for 
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sh Par 
oots into erystals, though the vemperature at which ice or snow 
begins to melt is always the same. Guericke was the first who Thi 
started from the thawing point, in enemy hy seale of a large th 
opiets of wine thermometer. To regulate divisions, two dif- e 
it ways occurred; either to assume a higher point, or to dis- the 
tinguish into small portions the capacity of the ball. The latter ; 
was the mode adopted by Newton, who recreated his mind with | —— des: 
chemical ——— Employing linseed oil, which expan h 
largely, and bears a great hea ehe 
into 10,000 equal parts sou 
= Dei 
fore 
the 
of 
. parts, composed progressively of melking snow and water jt side 
eased from ebullition, the ingredients bemg 1 and 9, 2 and 8 
and 7, &c. About twenty years afterwards, Brook Taylor a toa 
Hauksbee — that ingenious mode to ascertain whether d 
wonding accessions of heat.—Encyc. Brit. new edit. ing 
THE WILD PINE. off 
During the fervid consuming heats of this season, the w age 
bee: 
chu 
eG because It somewhat rescmbies the bush Dears the pine ; are 
they are commonly supported, or grow from some bunch, knoe, lita 
or exerescence of the tree, where they take root and grow upright. 
‘The root is short and thick, from wience the leaves rise up in Star 
folds onc within another, spreading off at top. They are ofa — oceasionally son 
Is. now so far for 
Py reconciled us to the flesh of this animal, that we often preferred it 
a to what in Europe might be regarded as luxuries. Foals or colts wit 
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